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The Renaissance was an era in which, in obedience to many com- 
plicated influences and motives, the ancient world supplied to the 
modern an ability to express itself in terms of something to say and 
in terms of forms and patterns of expression. Perhaps, indeed cer- 
tainly, the ancient world also supplied to the modern what we call 
inspiration ; that is, desire to express thought and feeling and mov- 
ing interest in human life and its environment. 

The process of gaining ideas and forms was begun in grammar 
schools by means of the study of school authors. These authors, 
mainly Latin, were the ones who appealed most to the western 
Europeans of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They were hap- 
pily chosen, since they were relatively simple, easily comprehended, 
and so picturesque and human in quality that they may be said to 
have suited the society to which they were presented. They were 
the authors who had, for the most part, been best known in the Mid- 
dle Ages and those who had inherited the sanction of the schools of 
rhetoric and logie in the Roman empire. Among the poets were 
Virgil and Ovid. Among the dramatists were, first, Terence (be- 
cause of the excellence of his latinity), then Seneca. then Plautus. 
Cicero, who was a writer on rhetoric as well as a proponent of Latin 
culture, stood in popularity far ahead of Livy and Sallust, who, 
however, were also known and read. On the philosophie side Aris- 
totle was supreme and next him perhaps stood Plutarch, who in his 
philosophie and ethical influence is comparable both to Aristotle and 
to Cicero. In the very first rank of influences was Boethius, and 
next him the Neo-Latin writers (Erasmus, Vives, and others), who 


1Presidential address before the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. 
November 25, 1938. 
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were also great disseminators of ancient culture. This list is by no 
means complete; for, as we shall see if we consider the scholastic 
habits of the Renaissance, a large body of selected doctrine came 
because of these habits from the remotest corners of the ancient and 
the modern worlds. 

Renaissance learned culture was aggregative in its practices, and 
as regards its corpus of study was neither consistent nor systematic. 
It was moralistic rather than moral, rhetorical rather than literary, 
and often sentimental rather than sincere. It was, however, rever- 
ent toward antiquity and relied upon the ancient world as the source 
of truth rather than upon its own ability to discover truth. This 
attitude of mind, it may be said, was in some respects a fortunate 
one. Both text-books and school methods reflect an attitude which 
was aspiring as well as docile. 

The most elementary book, and possibly the text-book most widely 
used in the grammar schools of the Renaissance,? was the famous 
Disticha Moralis, reputed to be the work of one Dionysius Cato. 
In the school course it was followed by or accompanied by the Sen- 
tentiae Pueriles, a cento of simple aphoristie materials, which seems 
to have been used as a basis of Latin speaking; this, in turn, by 
sop’s Fables. The first two of these books exemplify the sententia 
and the third the eremplum, both present in the schools since Roman 
times. The next layer of instruction seems to have been drawn from 
Terence, Cicero, or the Latin poets, and seems to have had to do, 
pedagogically speaking, with the art of Latin phrasing. 

The particular instrument used in the schools for the mastery by 
students of these three fundamentals—sententia, eremplum, and 
phrasis—was the commonplace book. Pupils were taught from their 
earliest appearance in school to keep commonplace books. They 
were instructed as to what to record in their commonplace books and 
were required to keep them neatly. There was thus bred in them 
the habit of keeping notes, of looking out for such bits of wisdom 
and eloquence, wit and beauty, and for such significant anecdotes, 
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2An introduction to this subject ean be gained from Foster Watson, The 
English Grammar Schools to 1660; Their Curriculum and Practice. Cambridge 
1908, and the same writer’s, The Beginning of the Teaching of Modern Sub- 
ee in England. London, 1910, and from A. F. Leach, English Schools at the 

eformation, 1546-8. Westminster, 1896, and from his The Sch iev 
England. London, 1915. aaitions a 

3See The Distichs of Cato: A Famous Medieval Tertbook. Trans] 
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the Latin, with an Introductory Sketch by Wayland Johnson Chase. <a 
Wisconsin, 1922; with bibliographical references. ae 
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apothegms, and apologues as would later serve their turn as writers 
and speakers and guide them on the road to wisdom. These com- 
monplace books, both those made in school and in later life, exist to 
this day by the hundreds. Those which have perished must run 
into the tens of thousands. The commonplace book, which included 
besides quotations also translations and original compositions, was 
the center of the school course and is the symbol of the learned mind 
of the Renaissance both in its habits and its objectives. 

The theory of composition which underlay the commonplace book 
was this: if a student had gathered the truest, wisest, and most 
timely things that had ever been said on every appropriate subject 
and had at the same time noted and memorized the best possible 
phraseology of every available idea from the Latin writers—Cicero, 
Terence, Virgil, Lucan, and their Neo-Latin exponents—he would be 
prepared to write with perfection on anything he chose to write 
about. Given his subject, he would divide it according to the tech- 
nical principles of logical definition, and then apply to each division 
the places or loca of rhetoric and logic. He would then search his 
commonplace book for materials and phraseology. After the funda- 
mentals had thus been accumulated, the writer’s task was merely 
amplification. The principles of amplification were well organized 
for his use, and his commonplace book would again be in demand. 
With such a system at its base can it be wondered at that the liter- 
ature of the Renaissance repeats and repeats again the ideation of 
the age? 

In justification of this rather slavish system the Renaissance was 
ready to advance its doctrine of imitation.‘ This doctrine is more 
than a defence of plagiarism. It rests ultimately upon the great 
doctrine of similitude. The Renaissance looked upon man as a uni- 
versal being repeating in his life the deeds of all men. If man is a 
universal being, his conduct will always follow a pattern. Men’s 
actions are always alike because their natures are always the same.* 


4See W. G. Howard, ‘‘Ut pictura poesis,’’ Publications of the Modern Lan- 
quage Association, xxiv, 44ff.; W. L. Bullock, ‘‘The Precept of Plagiarism in 
the Cinquencento,’’ Modern Philology, xxv, 293-312; M. W. Bundy, ‘‘ ‘ Imagina- 
tion’ and ‘Invention’ in the Renaissance,’’ Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, Xx1x, 535-45; Herrmann Gmelin, ‘‘Der Princip der Imitatio in der 
romanischen Literatur der Renaissance,’’ Romanische Forschungen, X1v1, 83-360 ; 
H. O. White, Plagiarism and Imitation during the English Renaissance. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1935. 

5Ruth L. Anderson, ‘‘The Mirror Concept and its Relation to the Drama of 
the Renaissance,’’ Northwest Missouri State Teachers Studies, Vol. m1 (1939), 
No. 1, pp. 5-7, et passim. 
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Imitation was thus inherent in the fundamental concept of man’s 
origin, nature, and relation to the universe. A modern who ab- 
sorbed the ancients was rendered like the ancients. By saying their 
words and thinking their thoughts he became like them. He ac- 
quired their virtues. There was no other way than imitation by 
which he might acquire virtues. Renaissance imitation was, in a 
universe thus patterned, methodologically inevitable. 

In addition to materials, patterns, and forms—facts, phrases, 
exempla, aphorisms, sententiae, and figures of speech—there was an- 
other significant practice within the same tendency. It is a larger 
aspect of manner which has not been so fully recognized, because it 
is harder to formulate and identify. I refer to the practice, particu- 
larly in drama and fiction, but also in oratory and history, of hand- 
ling similar situations in similar ways; that is, of following patterns 
of thought and style derived from the ancients. Given a real or a 
fancied resemblance of the modern world to the ancient in an array 
of social forces, in the current of event, or in the logie of fact, the 
poets, dramatists, and historians of the Renaissance often tended to 
modify their modern situations to such a degree that they became 
actual parallels to those treated in the ancient classics. Polydore 
Vergil, for example, reshaped the English chronicles to conform 
them to the principles and significances he found in Plutarch, Sue- 
tonius, and Livy. This practice is to be regarded as the result of an 
accepted belief that life was somewhat narrowly patterned, and the 
models were in part at least rubries worked out in ancient times in 
order to render life intelligible. 

The greater authors of the Renaissance from Petrarch to Cer- 
vantes habitually began on a level of close imitation both in matters 
rhetorical and in those which were structural and architectonic ; but 
usually, as their geniuses developed, they emancipated themselves, 
to a greater or less degree, from formalism in style and thought.* 
They thus came, by following the road of rather stupid imitation, to 
exemplify what we regard as true originality, so that their imita- 
tion no longer intruded itself or restricted their freedom. There is 
little doubt that Shakespeare himself is an example of such an 
emancipated genius, and in general it must be admitted, in the light 
of performance, that the practice of imitation worked well. 

By means of the commonplace book and the habits which it en- 

6See the author’s The Enchanted Glass (New York, 1936) pp. 160-3; also J. 


M. Manly, ‘‘Chaucer and the Rhetoricians,’’ British " 
XXI, 95-113. ritish Academy, Proceedings, 
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gendered, as no doubt also by the practice of deliberate imitation of 
one author by another, Renaissance literature was permeated by 
classical literature, particularly by the Latin school authors.*’ Our 
interest in this paper will be in borrowings and imitations of Seneca, 
particularly as they appear in Shakespeare.’ By what various ways 
these influences of Seneca came to Shakespeare has already been 
suggested, and we shall not concern ourselves with the question of 
whether Shakespeare knew Seneca and borrowed from him.’ Per- 
haps the greatest number of Senecan features came from Italian, 
French, and English imitators of Seneca, Shakespeare’s predeces- 
sors in Renaissance drama.’° It is at least certain that in treating 
various subjects Shakespeare followed a Senecan pattern, for Seneca 
had taught dramatists what to say in certain serious or tragic situa- 
tions and what tone or style to use. 

Seneca was a principal channel through which the wisdom of the 
past reached the Renaissance. His understanding of the workings 
of human emotions commended itself to the Renaissance and was the 
more effective since he showed in his plays a dramatic use of the 


The fact of the permeation of English literature of the Renaissance by the 
classics becomes abundantly clear from such studies as R. K. Root, Classical 
Mythology in Shakespeare, New York, 1903; Douglas Bush, Mythology and the 
Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1932; Walter 
F. Schirmer, Chaucer, Shakespeare und die Antike. Bibl. Warburg, Vortrage, 
1930-1931. Leipzig, 1932; Edgar I. Fripp, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Use of Ovid,’’ in 
Shakespeare Studies. Oxford, 1930; and many others. 

sJohn W. Cunliffe, The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy (1893; 
reprint, New York, 1925), passim; Rudolf Fischer, Die Kunstentwicklung der 
Englischen Tragédie (Wien, 1899), passim; J. M. Manly, ‘‘The Influence of 
The Tragedies of Seneca upon Early English Drama’’ in The Tragedies of 
Seneca. Translated by Frank Justus Miller (Chicago, 1907), pp. 3-10; J. 
Engel, article in Preussisches Jahrbuch, April, 1903; F. L. Lucas, Seneca and 
Elizabethan Tragedy (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 121-5; T. 8. Eliot, Shakespeare 
and the Stoicism of Seneca. The Shakespeare Association. Oxford, 1927, and 
Mr. Eliot’s introduction to Seneca, his Tenne Tragedies Translated into Eng- 
lish. Edited by Thomas Newton. Anno 1581. The Tudor Translations, 
Second Series. 2 Vols. (London, 1927), pp. v-liv; A. M. Witherspoon, In- 
fluence of Robert Garnier on Elizabethan Drama (New Haven, 1924), passim; 
The Works of Thomas Kyd. Edited by F. 8S. Boas (Oxford, 1901), pp. xxxii- 
xlv. As bearing closer relation to the point of view of this paper, see A. H. 
Gilbert, ‘‘Seneca and the Criticism of Elizabethan Tragedy,’’ Philological 
Quarterly, x11, 370-81. 

®Lucas, op. cit., pp. 122-3, thinks that Shakespeare was probably not a direct 
borrower from Seneca and is disposed to deny the validity of the parallels 
cited by Cunliffe and Engel. 

10There can be little doubt that there was much direct borrowing from 
Seneca on the part of the authors of Gorboduc, The Misfortunes of Arthur, 
and other earlier Elizabethan tragedies. Cunliffe devotes an appendix to 
Senecan parallels in The Misfortunes of Arthur, and even Lucas is disposed to 
find evidence of direct indebtedness to Seneca in Marston and Chapman. 
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system of thought and feeling to which the Renaissance adhered. 
In his tragedies certain lines of action are pretty definitely worked 
out in accordance with his system of thought. The Renaissance was 
thus schooled in a method of imitation, schooled also in the belief 
that human behavior is universal; that is to say, that a particular 
line of action or a particular affection expresses itself always in ae- 
cordance with the same pattern, so that the imitation of Seneca and 
the repetition of his ideas was inevitable. 

Many bits of wit and wisdom found their way, no doubt by 
devious roads, into the plays of Shakespeare. Since this influence 
in the use of aphoristic idea has been dealt with rather adequately 
by Cunliffe and others, a very few illustrations will suffice here: 


a) Hercules Furens, 735ff:11 
Each for his sins of earth 
Must suffer here; the crime returns to him 
Who did it, and the guilty soul is crushed 
By its own precedents. 
Macbeth, I, vii, 8ff:12 
... we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison ’d chalice 
To our own lips. 
Cf. also Macbeth, III, iv, 122: 
It will have blood; they say, blood will have blood; 
and Richard III, V, i, 20ff: 
That high All-Seer that I dallied with 
Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head 
And given in earnest what I begg’d in jest. 
Thus doth he force the swords of wicked men 
To turn their own points on their masters’ bosoms. 
b) Phenisse, 664: 
A kingdom is well bought at any price. 
8 Henry VI, I, ii, 16-17: 
But for a kingdom any oath may be broken: 
I would break a thousand oaths to reign one year. 
ce) Agamemnon, 142ff: 
Cly. Where wrath, where grief, where hope shall bear me on, 
There will I speed my course; my helmless ship 
I’ve given to be the sport of winds and floods. 
Where reason fails ’tis best to follow chance... 
To stop midway in sin is foolishness. 
Nurse. Yet desperate measures no one first attempts. 
Cly. The path of sin is headlong from the first. 
Hamlet, IV, iii, 9ff: 
... diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are relieved 
Or not at all. 





11Citations from Seneca’s plays are taken from Frank Justus Miller’s verse 
translation (Chicago, 1907) above referred to. 


12Quotations from Shakespeare are from the Globe edition. 
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Richard III, IV, iii, 51ff: 
... I have heard that fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay. . . 
Come, muster men: my counsel is my shield. 
King Lear, V, i, 68-69: 
... for my state 
Stands on me to defend, not to debate. 


More significant as regards extent of influence are many passages 
in which it is obvious that Shakespeare carried over from Seneca, 
either directly or indirectly, rhetorical methods of handling situa- 
tions. There are in Seneca, for example, several cases in which a 
character emphasizes his personal daring or resolution by setting it 
against impossibilities in the world of nature: 


And dost thou think that I would touch the hand 
: That is besprinkled with my father’s gore, 
And my two brothers blood? Oh, sooner far 
Shall day’s last beams go out in eastern skies, 
And dawn break in the west; sooner shall peace 
Be made ’twixt snow and flame, and Scylla join 
Sicilia’s shores with those of Italy, 
And sooner shall Euripus’ rushing waves 
Lap peacefully upon Eubea’s shores. 
(Hercules Furens, 373ff.)13 


With this exaggerated manner of speaking compare the following: 


You may as well go stand upon the beach 

And bid the main flood bate his usual height; 

You may as well use question with the wolf 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb; 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops and to make no noise, 

When they are fretten with the gusts of heaven... . 
(Mer. Ven., IV, i, 71ff.) 


Seneca is also fond of permitting a character to set up for himself 
possible tests of endurance: 





And shouldst thou bid me tread the driven snows, 
To walk along high Pindus frozen peaks, 

. I’d not refuse; no, not if thou shouldst bid 

i Me go through fire, and serried ranks of foes, 

I would not hesitate to bare my breast 

Unto the naked swords. (Hippolytus, 613ff.) 


Reiter ee oe 


Shakespeare turns speech of this type to account in portraying the 
courage of characters in perilous situations. Compare the following 
with the passage from Seneca: 


O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower; 


; 13See also Hercules Gitaus, 335ff.; Thyestes, 477ff.; Hippolytus, 569ff. 
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Or walk in thievish ways; or bid me lurk 
Where serpents are; chain me with roaring bears; .. . 
And I will do it without fear or doubt... . 
(R. and J., IV, i, 77ff.) 
Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave unto me! rather on Nilus’ mud 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring! rather make 
My country’s high pyramides my gibbet, +s 
And hang me up in chains! (A. and C., V, ii, 57ff.) 


From Seneca Shakespeare inherited in one way or another much 
figurative language, prominent here being images contrasting the 
eares of high and low estate in terms of mountain peaks and valleys, 
ships in mid-sea and near the shore, palaces and cottages. Typical 
use of such imagery appears in the following: 


More soft than Tyrian couch, 
The greensward soothes to fearless sleep; 
But gilded ceilings break our rest, 
And sleepless through the night we lie 
On beds of luxury. 
Terry eT CRE Tee Not so the poor: 
His heart is ever full of peace. 
From shallow beechen cups he drinks, 
But not with trembling hands; his food 
Is cheap and common, but he sees 
No naked sword above his head... . 
(Hercules @teus, 644 ff.) 
’Tis not the balm, the sceptre and the ball... 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 
Who with a body filled and vacant mind 
Gets him to rest, cramm/’d with distressful bread. ... 
(Henry V, IV, i, 277ff.) 


Compare also these figurative descriptions of the effects of sleep: 


Hercules Furens, 1065ff : 
O sleep, subduer of our ills, 
The spirit’s rest, thou better part 
Of human life,... 
Macbeth, I, ii, 36ff: 
. . . the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleavé of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast, ... 
2 Henry IV, III, i, 5ff: 
O sleep, O gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness? . . . 


One might go on to cite passages in which reaction on the part of 
characters follows a similar pattern: 
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Thyestes, 176ff: 
O soul, so sluggish, spiritless and weak, 
And (what in kings I deem the last reproach) 
Still unavenged, after so many crimes, 
Thy brother’s treacheries, and every law 
Of nature set at naught, canst vent thy wrath 
In vain and meaningless complaints? By now 
The whole wide world should be in arms... 
Hamlet, I, ii, 593ff: 
Yet I, 
A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And can say nothing; no, not for a king, 
Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damn’d defeat was made. ... 
it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter... . 


; Or one might note the tendency on the part of both dramatists to 
describe emotion in terms of physiological accompaniment. For ex- 
ample, in Troades (488ff.) Andromache says as she hides her child 
in the tomb, 


But at the very thought a chilling sweat 
Invades my trembling limbs, for much I fear 
: The gruesome omen of the place of death.14 


And Juliet when she is about to swallow the potion (R. & J., IV, iii, 
15ff.) says, 


I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life: ... 

Or, if I live, is it not very like, 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 

Together with the terror of the place,— 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 

Where, for this many hundred years, the bones 

Of all my buried ancestors are pack’t... 





Similarity exists here in motivating image also. 

There are further parallels in Shakespeare to Phanissa, 295ff., 
which deals with discord within a kingdom; to Troades, 1ff., and 
Hippolytus, 488ff., which praise the humble life and exalt its hap- 
piness above the lot of kings; to Hippolytus, 671ff., in which ven- 
geance is expected from heaven and night is called upon to hide the 
sins of men. We might mention as typical the famous parallel be- 
: tween Hercules Furens, 1325ff., Hippolytus, 715ff., and Macbeth, I, 
ii, 60ff. : 


14See also Medea, 386ff. 
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What Tanais or Nile, 
What Tigris, with the waves of Persia mad,... 
Can ever cleanse this right hand of its stains? 
Though chill Maeotis pour its icy floods 
Upon me; though the boundless sea should pour 
Its waters o’er my hands; still would they be 
Deep dyed with crime. ; 





What Tanais could make me clean again? 

Or what Maeotis rushing to the sea, 

With its barbaric waves? Not Neptune’s self, 
With all his ocean’s waters could avail 

To cleanse so foul a stain. 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 


i Pape 


In the lines from Macbeth there is obvious similarity of phrasing 
and situation. Elsewhere Shakespeare seems to have adapted the 
basic idea of these Senecan passages to suit other purposes: 


Not all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm off from an annointed king. 
(Rich. II, III, ii, 54-5.) 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 

To wash it white as snow? (Hamlet, III, iii, 45-6.) 


Ca ee ht meee 


Because of the highly formalized patterns of tragic life as they 
appear in Seneca, larger structural resemblances are actually too 
numerous to record; a few illustrations are, however, requisite. In 
Cdipus the father of CGdipus, like the father of Hamlet, appears 
as a ghost (625ff.), reveals the crime, accuses the murderer, and 
asks for revenge. Jocasta, like Gertrude, is only secondarily guilty. 
(Edipus’s sorrow for his own deeds is like that of King Lear. The 
blinding of Gloucester recalls the blinding of (2dipus, even to the 
tearing of the hollow sockets with the nails. The motive of incest 
appears in both @dipus and Hamlet. In Phenisse the relation of 
Eteocles and Polynices resembles both in general situation and in 
treatment that between Edmund and Edgar in King Lear. CE&dipus, 
like Gloucester, desires to die by jumping from a high cliff. The 
speeches of (Edipus to Antigone are much like those of Lear to 
Cordelia. The choice that Jocasta is forced to make between her 
sons is like that which Octavia is compelled to make in Antony and 
Cleopatra between her husband Antony and her brother Octavius. 
Jocasta’s plea for reconciliation between her sons is like that which 
Volumnia makes to Coriolanus. And so on in every Senecan play in 
large and in small. 

It may, moreover, be possible to carry this discussion into a still 
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wider realm. It is universally admitted that Seneca was the pre- 
ceptor of the tragic writers of the Renaissance. One may, there- 
fore, also inquire whether he and other stoical writers exercised 
special influences on the nature of Elizabethan tragedy, influences 
profounder than those already considered. 

The Greeks had no other conception of tragedy than that it was 
the theatrical presentation of calamity and grief. There is nothing 
to show that Aristotle thought of tragedy otherwise,’° although un- 
doubtedly in following his inductive method he laid special stress 
on the stories of those heroes who were the victims of fate. He did 
not regard death as a necessary culmination of tragedy. Certainly 
Seneca did not. On the other hand, the Elizabethans seem to have 
believed that a tragedy must close with death,’® which becomes for 
them an inevitable end, a symbol of the final and the terrible. In 
their philosophy and their morals they set a greater value upon 
death than did the ancients. One must not be misled by the custom- 
ary infliction of death, for there are many cases in Elizabethan 
drama in which death is cheapened. 

Seneca himself was the leader of a revival of Greek tragedy. 
Part of the plays which pass under his name present tragedy in the 
same moral and philosophic terms in which it was produced by the 
Greeks. These are merely Greek tragedies written in a new rhetor- 
ical style and given a certain stoical coloring. I refer to such plays 
as @dipus and Agamemnon. But others of the Senecan tragedies, 
particularly the Hercules plays and the plays based closely on Eurip- 
ides, show a different conception of tribulation and disaster from 
that which appears in Adschylus and Sophocles. Seneca’s consola- 
tion for the blows of fate is different from that of Aschylus. It is 
philosophie instead of religious. The naturalistic submission of 
ZEschylus is gone. Instead of a human behavior controlled and 
directed within human limits and justified by veneration to the 
gods, Seneca introduces a stoical remedy against the badness of 
man’s lot, which lot he regarded as inevitably bad. A®schylus did 
not so regard it. WithA®schylus and Sophocles and with Aristotle 
and wherever and as long as the mighty influence of Aristotle pre- 


15See Lane Cooper. Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (New York, 1913), pp. 
17-77; 8S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (London, 
1932), pp. 240-73; F. L. Lucas, Tragedy: in Relation to Aristotle’s ‘‘ Poetics.’’ 
New York, 1928. 

16See the extended study of this topic by Theodore Spencer, Death and Eliza- 


bethan Tragedy: A Study of Convention and Opinion on the Elizabethan 
Drama. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1936. 
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vailed, man was believed to have some chance for happiness. He 
had some chance to escape disaster, not always and in all circum- 
stances to be sure; but the fact remains that human life was a pos- 
sible enterprise normally and for most men. Man could live the 
life of reason. This Aristotelian doctrine belongs to the Ethics 
rather than to the Poetics. According to it man might come out a 
victor in the struggle. In Seneca man was sure to be beaten, but 
Seneca proposed to build up something within the heart of man 
which would enable him to gain a pyrrhie victory over fate. This 
doctrine is inherent in the stories of Hercules and Prometheus and 
is closely allied with titanism. The Renaissance had thus a fatalistic 
theory of tragedy remotely derived from Aristotle and a stoical 
theory implicit in some of the tragedies of Seneca. 

An important conception of tragic fate, a conception arising out 
of Christianity and in its typical form unknown to the ancient 
world, is that catastrophe is the result of guilt and is a function of 
character and conscience. The Renaissance was thus provided with 
a third way of regarding tragedy. Christianity did not deny the 
badness of man’s lot, but it tended to see the spectacle of human 
calamity as a result of wrongdoing.'? Sometimes there are attempts 
to reconcile the new view with the old, as in the following passage 
from Daniel’s Cleopatra :1® 

For sencelesse sensuality, doth euer 
Accompany felicity and greatnesse, 

A fatall witch, whose charmes do leaue vs neuer, 
Till we leaue all in sorrow for our sweetnesse ; 
When yet our selues must be the cause we fall, 
Although the same be first decreed on hie: 


Our errors still must beare the blame of all, 
This must it be; earth, aske not heauen why. 


Of the Aristotelian, or Adschylean, kind of tragedy there are 
many potent and convincing artistic examples. According to this 
familiar view human calamity is an irresistible and sometimes in- 
explicable manifestation of divine order. There is nothing to be 
done about it. Calamity must be accepted as the will of the gods 
delivered through the agency of fate. There was even no pattern 
for its acceptance. Man sustained calamity as best he could accord- 
ing to the strength or weakness of his humanity. If man was suffi- 


17See Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes (Cambridge, 1930), 
pp. 15ff.; Willard Farnham, The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy 
(Berkeley, California, 1935), 103ff., 290ff., et passim. 


18See article by Ruth L. Anderson cited in note 5 above, p. 12, et passim. 
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ciently strong in his fortitude, his endurance might become so heroic 
as to offset the evils of his lot. It had come to be believed that those 
in high station were most subject to the onslaughts of evil fate; but 
this idea, universal though it was, is not inherent in the conception. 

With Seneca the very nature of things was disastrous, and calam- 
ity was irresistible and inescapable. There was nothing left for 
man but to endure, and in endurance lay his only hope. He could 
by learning to be indifferent both to life and death rob fate of its 
triumph, become a victor in attitude in his ability to resist or meet 
courageously. There is also a positive way of saying this. If man 
did aequire this self-dependence, if he became the master of him- 
self, he became also the master of his fate. 

The third idea was that man is the responsible child of God. His 
joys are God’s gift and his misery is God’s punishment. Man’s 
character and his conduct are the sources of his weal or woe, though 
his disasters need not be purely punitive, for whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth. 

Confronted by these three doctrines of tragedy, the Renaissance, 
particularly the English Renaissance, made no absolutely clear 
choice. Elements of all three are to be met with throughout the 
period of the Elizabethan drama. Writers of tragedy never thought 
the matter through. But in practice Shakespeare and some others 
gave preference to the third or Christian ideal. Shakespeare in- 
vented, or perfected the tragedy of character, and to this the world 
has given its approval as perhaps the greatest of his achievements. 
Shakespeare is often said to have established modern tragedy, but 
nobody would contend that Shakespeare was not influenced by and 
does not give voice to the doctrines of both Aristotle and Seneca. 
If this is true of Shakespeare, it is even more true of his contempo- 
raries ; for Marston, Chapman, Jonson, Webster, and Ford are much 
more archaic than is Shakespeare. Seneecan conceptions are often 
more fundamental to them than to Shakespeare. Since Seneca ear- 
ries with him the A®schylean idea, what these closer followers of 
Seneca often give us is the spectacle of sheer fate, opposed or un- 
opposed by stoical resistance. 

The situation here described recalls the familiar modern contrast 
between the views of Hegel’® and those of Schopenhauer.2® The 


19See Josiah Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, (Boston, 1892), pp. 
203-27, et passim; B. A. G. Fuller, A History of Philosophy (New York, 1938), 
p. 361; J. S. Kedney, Hegel’s Aesthetics (Chicago, 1892), pp. 290-1. 

20Schopenhauer’s World as Will and Idea. Translated by R. B. Haldane 
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place of tragedy in Hegel’s thought is suggested by Paul Elmer 
More’s dictum, ‘‘Vice is the gymnasium for virtue.’’ Even so in 
Hegel tragedy is the gymnasium for happiness. His unity isa unity 
of integrated opposites, and out of his notion of conflict and tragedy 
comes triumph. Of the two opposing personages in the true tragic 
play each is represented as in the right. The protagonist, not being 
able to realize what he knows to be right without the violation of 
another power, will and end (equally just), is drawn to commit 
faults notwithstanding his morality, or rather on account of it. 
This contradiction must be destroyed and a solution of this conflict 
brought about. Moral unity must be re-established by the destruc- 
tion, if need be, of what has troubled its repose. Thus, according to 
Hegel, the real conflict is not so much between particular interests 
as between moral reason in its pure idea, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, moral reason in its econerete manifestations in the real 
world and in human activity. 

‘There is,’’ says Schopenhauer, ‘‘only one inborn error, and that 
is, that we exist to be happy.’’ If we exist, he would say, we will; 
if we will, we are striving to be that which we are not; and if we 
strive and attain only to seek something more, we cannot be happy. 
The will is bound to no special organ, but is everywhere present as 
the basic ingredient of the universe, the soul of the soul, the essence 
of reality. It constitutes the whole organism, is the metaphysical 
substratum of the phenomenal world and is not, like the intellect, 
dependent upon the phenomenon, but the phenomenon depends upon 
it. Though will scorns happiness, there must be a happiness in the 
exercise of will. This exaltation of will alines Schopenhauer with 
the stoics; whereas the longing, the unrest, the strife, the will to 
unity which is Hegel’s absolute presupposes a world in which some- 
thing can be done, such as Aristotle’s world, and offers denial to 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the totally evil nature of all things. 

This distinction may be made clearer by an examination of the 
well known rubric for the analysis of tragedy based, or supposed to 
be based, on Aristotle. It is explained in Freytag’s Technique of 
the Drama and in many other works on tragedy.2 According to 
this scheme, which is in wide popular use, we are to consider the 
elements of tragic story in some such terms as these: an inciting 
aot Kemp (London, 1887), pp. 3, 466, et passim; Royce, op. cit., pp. 240, 


21Freytag’s Technique of the Drama (Chicago, 1894), pp. 114-40. See also 
account in G. P. Baker, Dramatic Technique. Boston, 1919. 
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foree, a rising movement, a turning-point or climax (usually said 
to be brought about by some form of tragic guilt), a moment of final 
suspense, and a catastrophe. At the very end, as a final element, 
there is a return to the status quo ante, the re-establishment of a 
normal Weltanschauung. There is no doubt that, not only the ma- 
jority of tragic plots, but physical action, social event, and human 
life itself conform themselves well to this orderly series; for we 
behold action followed by reaction, growth followed by decay, and 
youth followed by maturity, old age, and death. Consider, for ex- 
ample, how consistently Plutarch’s Lives and the series of Renais- 
sance tragedies conform to this outline. There is an actual series, 
beginning, let us say, with the fall of Caius Marius. In such an 
opening drama the fortunes of Sulla were crescent, those of Marius 
eadent. In the next drama of the series Pompey was crescent and 
Sulla was cadent; in the next Julius Caesar was crescent and Pom- 
pey was cadent; in the next Julius Caesar fell and Brutus rose; in 
the next Brutus fell and Antony rose; and in the final episode of the 
series, Antony went down before a triumphant Octavius. 

In spite of the critical and pedagogical utility of the scheme we 
have been discussing, I confess I have long been dissatisfied with its 
application to certain great tragedies and tragic heroes of the Eliza- 
bethan drama. The thought underlying the sequence—inciting 
foree, rising action, turning-point, declining action, and catastrophe 
—is certainly Aristotelian. It fits in well with the tragedy of char- 
acter and conduct, which is also a tragedy of event. But this scheme 
can hardly be made to agree with the principles of stoicism, since it 
moves in the wrong direction and assumes that tragedy is only in- 
cidental in a world not normally calamitous. This kind of tragedy 
ends with calamity, shame, and death; whereas the stoical doctrine 
begins with these things as the inevitables of human life. The differ- 
ence is one of degree, but the ideal of stoicism is not the avoidance 
of these things but the triumph over them. This question might 
therefore be asked: do any of the tragedies of the Elizat than age 
show the dramatist elevating these stoical doctrines into au ideal in 
such a way as to subordinate change and accident to fortitude and 
self-command? If so, there will be found in that age two types of 
tragedy often lumped together under one definition, like the follow- 
ing from A. H. Thorndike’s Tragedy :”* 


22A. H. Thorndike, Tragedy (Boston, 1908), p. 9. 
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The action of tragedy should represent a conflict of wills, or of will with 
circumstance, or will with itself, and should therefore be based on the char- 
acters of the persons involved. A typical tragedy is concerned with a great 
personality engaged in a struggle that ends disastrously. 

This definition applies with modifications to the first and larger 
group, those tragedies in which we behold a man or group of men 
making a (typically brave) struggle against an evil fate; behold 
them caught in the toils of an unpropitious destiny, like Cdipus, 
Agamemnon, Philoctetes, Ajax, or Heeuba; or see them as victims 
of divine justice following in the wake of their sins, like Faustus, 
Othello, Macbeth, Vittoria Corambona, or Beatrice Joanna. 

But is there not a second kind of tragedy in which we see a man 
struggling for mastery of himself, struggling in order to achieve 
indifference to disaster and death, struggling ultimately in order to 
achieve a philosophic calm? It would not be a tragedy in which 
event would be the important thing. Indeed, it would minimize 
calamity and subordinate it to the way in which calamity is borne. 
Such an element appears in most tragedies, since part of tragic ef- 
fect comes from our admiration of the heroic fortitude which arises 
asa concomitant. The difference would, therefore, be one of empha- 
sis. We might illustrate this difference by comparing the (Xdipus 
of Edipus Rex with the CEdipus of the @dipus at Colonus. Aged 
Lear struggles as does Hamlet to gain mastery over self, and he 
ultimately also achieves a calm; but in certain plays the develop- 
ment is so marked as to become an artistic principle; so much so 
that it would seem as if here the dramatist has come close to, if he 
has not actually achieved, a different type of tragedy. 

The admirable spectacle of human courage, brought into tragedy 
from the earliest times, does not constitute a criterion. But with 
reference to titanism the problem is somewhat more complicated. 
Prometheus is a drama of titanism, and it is not necessary to resort 
to later times to find an example. There is ab initio no relief for 
Prometheus; the terms of his contract call for suffering. The same 
thing seems to be true of such tragedies of heroes and demi-gods as 
Hercules Furens and Hercules Eteus. Hercules presents the ease 
of enforced suffering without surrender. The tragedy of the villain- 
hero in the Elizabethan age, with the fascination which it exercised 
and still exercises over audiences, is possibly best explained as a 
form of the tragedy of titanism.2% Richard ITT is committed to 2 
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oan C. V. Boyer, The Villain as Hero in Elizabethan Tragedy. London, 
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religion of selfish ambition; Vindici to a religion of revenge; and, 
as we watch their pursuit of these ungodly purposes, we may fairly 
ask ourselves how our attitude differs in its essence from that of the 
Greeks as they watched rebellion against the gods. In Octavia 
Seneca presents us with a Nero who is possibly the first example of 
the villain-hero. Our feelings as we follow the machinations of Iago, 
fascinated by his adroitness, possibly have in them an element of 
titanism. Richard Crookback has exalted his evil ambition to a 
level of as complete and irrational tyranny as the will of Zeus or 
the jealous rage of Juno. We cannot be said to sympathize with 
Richard III as he preys on the lives of innocent and guilty alike; 
but we do, I think, sympathize with Chapman’s Bussy d’Ambois. 
Bussy has drawn his titanism from his own character. His will to 
live, his passion to enjoy, are ours, and, as we see him crash, it is in 
some sense ourselves who fall. Since the stoie psychologists had 
taught Chapman that the passions within the heart of man are 
mighty forees, he chose to make of Bussy a proponent of passion 
against reason; so that Bussy d’Ambois presents rebellion, not only 
against Christian morals, but against the fundamental principle of 
Aristotelian ethies, namely, that reason should rule passion. Bussy 
d’Ambois is neither merely a villain-hero nor an Aristotelian pro- 
tagonist. He is, I think, primarily a titan, and there are other such 
heroes in the later Elizabethan drama. In Jacobean drama Neo- 
Stoicism perhaps tended to express itself in terms of titanism, but 
this is not the form I have in mind. 

All attempts to apply to Hamlet the Aristotelian rubrie of 
tragedy are, to say the least, unsatisfactory. Distinguished crities 
have seen in Hamlet a man dominated by fate in the form of an ex- 
treme weakness of will. To do this is to rob the most representative 
of all fictional characters of his representative quality. It has even 
been said that Hamlet’s failure to stab the King while at his prayers 
is a manifestation of tragic weakness, which idea is absurd. Ham- 
let’s primary quality is that he is a normal man. His universal 
appeal is due to the breadth of his humanity. If he is weak in will, 
or if he is limited by a conflict between his ideals and his realities, 
these shortcomings are merely those of all men.** He is beset with 
troubles, and he is a man who eares; but to say that he is abnormal 
in these matters is to rob him of his universality. All men are im- 


24See the present author’s article ‘‘Hamlet’s Book,’’ Huntington Library 
Bulletin, No. 6 (Nov. 1934), pp. 17-37. 
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mersed in difficulties. Most men eare acutely about them, as Hamlet 
does, and strive to throw off the shackles of grief. Hamlet’s problem 
is merely the greatest and most typical: ‘‘who will deliver me from 
the body of this death?’’ Hamlet is an inquiry about the validity 
of human existence, the fundamental query of stoicism on foot. The 
representative quality of Hamlet accounts for his failure to be ex- 
plained away by the numerous attempts that have been made to do 
so. 

Hamlet struggles through an existence, very full of evil and, as 
regards the future, disastrous. So far as one can see, there is no 
question of praise or blame. He has merely confronted his life. 
Ultimately he finds a remedy for its evils. He says to Horatio, ‘‘I 
defy that augury which says that there is a special significance in 
the fall of a sparrow. I tell you that death, which has so long 
threatened me and caused me dread, has at last lost its terrors for 
me. It will come, and I have at last arrived at a state of mind in 
which I do not concern myself any longer about when it comes. ‘If 
it be now, ‘tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now. If 
it be not now, yet will it come: the readiness is all.’ ’’ This passage, 
which marks the end of a long struggle, seems to me to be the key 
to Hamlet’s tragedy. He has reached his goal at last, and it is the 
end and aim of stoicism. 

I was long puzzled by Brutus’s statement at the end of Julius 
Cesar : 

Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 

I found no man but he was true to me. 
Surely an odd assertion by one who has been fooled by almost every- 
body in the play! But when I sought a stoical interpretation of 
Brutus’s character, the whole thing became clear to me. Brutus 
meant to say that, if a man such as Marcus Brutus (or Woodrow 
Wilson) is true to himself, all men, even his enemies, will be true to 
him for evermore. It is enough that he has been Brutus. 

It has seemed to me also that this doctrine of ultimate self- 
mastery as an ideal may help us in the interpretation of the char- 
acter of Cleopatra. All limitations being duly recognized, the fact 
remains that Shakespeare presents in her in her later hours a tragic 
greatness comparable to the finest of his achievements. The vain. 
selfish, and frivolous woman rises to a height of magnanimity which, 
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in spite of all the critics have said,”* is convincing. It presents the 
aspect of a movement upwards like that of Hamlet and Brutus, a 
spiritual triumph in the face of death, which you recall was the 
Elizabethan symbol of catastrophe: 


We’ll bury him; and then, what’s brave, what’s noble, 
Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 

And make death proud to take us... . 

My desolation does begin to make 

A better life. ’Tis paltry to be Cesar; 

Not being Fortune, he’s but Fortune’s knave, 

A minister of her will: and it is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds; 

Which shackles accidents and bolts up change. 


25See, for example, L. L. Schiicking, Character Problems in Shakespeare’s 
Plays (New York, 1922), pp. 119ff. 








WORDSWORTH: THE AESTHETIC INTIMATION 


By BENNETT WEAVER 
University of Michigan 


The aesthetic intimation of spiritual truth came early to the mind 
of Wordsworth. ‘‘Fair seed time had my soul,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and I 
grew up Foster’d alike by beauty and by fear.’’ As a mature artist 
he bears tribute to the ‘‘beauteous’’ Derwent, ‘‘the fairest of all 
Rivers,’’ which blended its murmurs with his nurse’s song. With 
this ‘‘dearly lov’d Playmate”’ he, as ‘‘a five year’s Child,’’ sported 
the long summer’s day. But beauty might not come alone to his 
mind; for within the aesthetic experience fear also has her place. 
The ‘‘loud dry wind’’ must speak across the erag, and ‘‘grim 
shapes’’ must tower between him and the stars. Beauty must be 
aided by her sister, Sublimity. Not to separate beauty and sublim- 
ity is Wordsworth’s deepest wisdom. 

Having been thus nourished in his earlier years, Wordsworth 
shows no astonishment when he comes upon the maturing abilities 
of his mind. He has not been long at Cambridge before on ‘‘moon- 
light nights’’ he gazes out of his window at the statue ‘‘Of Newton, 
with his Prism and silent Face.’’ He is lost stealthily in a high 
companionship. Does not his mind, also, voyage through ‘‘strange 
seas of thought alone’’? Surely there is a strangeness in his mind, 
a sense of high destiny. 

I was a chosen Son. 
For hither I had come with holy powers 
And faculties, whether to work or feel: ... 
I was a Freeman; in the purest sense 
Was free, and to majestic ends was strong... . 
I look’d for universal things; perused : 
The common countenance of earth and heaven; 
And, turning the mind in upon itself, 
Pored, watch ’d, expected, listen’d; spread my thoughts 
And spread them with a wider creeping; felt 
Incumbencies more awful, visitings 
Of the Upholder of the tranquil Soul, 
Which Underneath all passions lives secure 
A steadfast life. But peace! it is enough 
To notice that I was ascending now 
To such community with highest truth. . . . 
I had a world about me; ’twas my own, 


I made it; for it only liv’d to me, 
And to the God who look’d into my mind. 
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Such sympathies would sometimes shew themselves 
By outward gestures and by visible looks. 
Some call’d it madness: such, indeed, it was... . 
If prophecy be madness. .. . 
Of Genius, Power, 
Creation and Divinity itself 
I have been speaking. (The Prelude [1805], III, 79-173.) 

It is not our purpose to exhaust the significance of these lines. 
For this moment we fix our attention upon the intense self-conscious- 
ness which prepares the intelligence for ‘‘community with highest 
truth.’’ I have no doubt that we have in these verses as clear a 
record of the maturing of the aesthetic consciousness to the state in 
which it may receive the fruitful intimations of the immortal as we 
shall find in our literature. By the shock of leaving his mountain 
home and coming to an academic place, some power is roused in the 
poet. Melancholy rises among his thoughts and a strangeness comes 
suddenly among them. He is one chosen. His faculties and powers 
are holy. The infinite pouring itself into the finite has filled him 
with a divine madness. 


O Heavens! how awful is the might of Souls, 
And what they do within themselves, 


he cries. Then, feeling the breath of the incommunicable upon him, 
he suddenly coneludes: ‘‘Enough: for now We must descend.’’ 
As rich in confession as this passage is and as full of marvel as it 
is, there is in it no reference to that instantaneous and consummat- 
ing experience which is the next phase in the growth of poetic 
genius. Not wishing to distingush in quality between aesthetic 
rapture and religious eestasy, I wish only to indicate an experience 
in which magnificence embosoms the poetic being with such warmth 
that an eternal positiveness is engendered within it. Out of the 
fertile moment of beauty and sublimity, comes an assurance of the 
infinite. First the magnificence, the pomp, and the glory, and then 
the stillness and the vow. 
Magnificent 

The morning was, in memorable pomp, 

More glorious than I ever had beheld. 

The Sea was laughing at a distance; all 

The solid Mountains were as bright as clouds, 

Grain-tinctured, drench’d in empyrean light; .. . 

-Ah! need I say, dear Friend, that to the brim 

My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 

Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 


Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated Spirit. (IV, 330-344.) 
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The marked characteristic of these lines is that Wordsworth is not 
making the vows but that the vows are made for him. The poet is 
not making his claim upon the infinite, but the infinite is making its 
claim upon the poet. Further, the earlier verses of this passage 
which prepare us for the dedication, are ‘‘drench’d in empyrean 
light.’? Anyone thinking for a moment will recognize the peculiar 
significance which Wordsworth gives to light, associating it with the 
very spirit of creativity. The fire in the bush had scarcely more 
authority with Moses than ‘‘the light that never was, on sea or land’’ 
had with Wordsworth. To him the poet is a shining being; and at 
the hour of his own consecration the very mountains are drenched 
in light. And finally, whereas Shelley, struck by the sudden 
Shadow, shrieks and clasps his hands in eestasy, Wordsworth ex- 
periences a strong calm which remains with him so long as he is 
worthy of himself. 


On I walk’d 
In blessedness, which even yet remains. 


In its treatment of magnificence, in its knowledge of aesthetic passiv- 
ity, in its record of the calm that follows dedication this passage is 
as authentic as any in all of Wordsworth. 

However, before Wordsworth can follow on the way which leads 
from the holiness of beauty to the beauty of holiness, he has a battle 
to fight with sense. Already having the propensity of the poet to 
delight in ‘‘the mighty world Of eye, and ear,’’ he finds ready-made 
the systematic explanations of the relation of that world to his mind 
as they were developed by Hartley and Alison. It is inevitable that 
these systems make a deep impression on him; and yet, even as we 
say this, we must be aware of two things. The first of these is that 
the more closely one man quotes another the more he may be indicat- 
ing a native sympathy rather than admitting an influence. The 
second of these is that the system of sensism is more honored by the 
young man than by the matured poet. Quite simply, the play of the 
senses 1s strong in the young Wordsworth, just as it was in the 
“‘sensuous’’ Milton and is in Keats. Not so simply, but understand- 
ably, when that play of youth becomes the work of maturity, the 
senses are remanded to their due place and the system falls off like 
a dry shell. If to make too simple is the Seylla of criticism, to 
make strange, complex, and difficult is the Charybdis. The palpable 
fact in the case of Wordsworth is that despite his long struggle with 
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sensism his deeper and truer genius was all the while enlisted 
against such an inadequate philosophy. 

There comes a time, shortly after his dedication, when Words- 
worth begins to experience that exquisite listlessness of the senses 
which leaves the body ‘‘drinking in the stillness’’ of solitude. The 
quiescent consciousness of ‘‘an exhausted mind’’ approaches a con- 
dition of trance in which there rise far streaming pageantries. Sensi- 
bility grows weaker and weaker in its restraint of the imaginative 
power. Chant as he will the spousal verse of ‘‘the individual Mind’’ 
and ‘‘the external World,’’ and talk as he will of the ‘‘organs and 
recipient faculties’’ of ‘‘the infant Babe,’’ and celebrate as he will 
‘‘infant sensibility’’ as the ‘‘Great birthright of our Being,’’ the 
poet knows that ‘‘the Mind of Man”’ is the haunt and the main 
region of his song— 

Beauty-— a living Presence of the earth, 
Surpassing the most fair ideal Forms 


Which craft of delicate Spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials. (The Recluse, 795-798.) 


He knows well enough that although the senses may inform the 
mind, the mind may inform the senses or transcend them altogether. 

In the second book of the Prelude, shortly after he has paid his 
devoirs to ‘‘infant sensibility,’’ Wordsworth writes a passage which 
reminds us of Saint Teresa’s ‘‘orison of union,’’ that state in which 
‘*the soul is fully awake as regards God, but wholly asleep as re- 
gards things of this world and in respect of herself.’’ A ‘‘trouble’’ 
comes into the mind of the poet. It arises ‘‘ From unknown eauses.’’ 


I was left alone, 

Seeking the visible world, nor knowing why. 

The props of my affections were remov’d, 

And yet the building stood, as if sustain’d 

By its own spirit! (II, 292-296.) 
He is left alone in the invisible world; the support of the senses is 
taken away from his affections. By all the laws of sensism and of 
associationism the affections should fall, and yet they stand! Valid- 
ities seem to shift; he questions and is troubled. But the answer 
comes to him after he has grown for two more years, after he has 
‘*erossed the Alps.’’ Give Wordsworth but time and he will explain 
himself to himself. Observe how similar this following passage is to 
that which we have just quoted, and yet how different. 


I was lost as in a cloud, 
Halted, without a struggle to break through. 
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And now recovering, to my Soul I say 
I recognize thy glory; ... 

when the light of sense 
Goes out in flashes that have shewn to us 
The invisible world. (VI, 529-536.) 


Having remarked the significant ‘‘dissimilitude in similitude’’ in 
these verses of Book II and of Book VI, we should notice that the 
first passage was written in 1802, descriptive of an experience in 
early childhood; that the second passage was written in 1804, de- 
seriptive of an experience at the age of twenty. We may assume 
that the difference in the lines is attributable to either or to both of 
these facts. We may perhaps help ourselves in understanding the 
poet’s progress to the place where ‘‘the light of sense Goes out’’ by 
returning to Tintern Abbey and then observing two other passages 
in the second book of the Prelude. 

Remembering that in 1802 it was the props of his affections which 
had been removed and that in 1804 he came to recognize the glory 
of his soul, let us read the familiar lines written in 1798 :— 

That serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on,— 

Until, the breath of our corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. (41-49.) 
If these words had been written in 1804, would scholars find in them 
a precipitation of sensism or a suggestion of mysticism? Had Wil- 
liam James, not bothering his judgment with chronology, analyzed 
the verses, what might he have concluded? ‘‘We are wholly asleep 
as regards the things of this world,’’ says Teresa; ‘‘We are laid 
asleep in body,’’ says Wordsworth. ‘‘The soul is fully awake,’’ says 
Teresa; ‘‘We become a living soul,’’ says Wordsworth. Here are 
two things equally difficult: To prove that Teresa was a follower of 
Hartley and to prove that Wordsworth was a follower of Teresa! 
Let us leave the matter, then, and go on to the first of the two other 
passages from the second book of the Prelude. 

In this passage we find the poet ‘‘alone’’ just as he was described 
as being in verse 292 of Book II and in verse 529 of Book VI. We 
find, also, that he is seeking to trace the origin of what he felt, just 
as he was in Tintern. We find, further, the same however-induced 
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state of suspension and calm; and it is early morning, just as it was 
at the time of the poet’s ‘‘eall.’’ 
Before the vernal thrush 
Was audible, among the hills I sate 
Alone, upon some jutting eminence 
At the first hour of morning, when the Vale 
Lay quiet in an utter solitude. 
How shall I trace the history, where seek 
The origin of what I then have felt? 
Oft (sic!) in these moments such a holy calm 
Did overspread my soul, that I forgot 
That I had bodily eyes, and what I saw 
Appear’d like something in myself, a dream, 
A prospect in my mind. (II, 360-371.) 
Again, as in 7'intern his eye was ‘‘made quiet by the power Of har- 
mony, and the deep power of joy,’’ so now he sees one harmonious 
life in all things and feels that it is joy. Furthermore he expressly 
indicates the suspension of the senses. 
Wonder not 
If such my transports were; for in all things now 
I saw one life, and felt that it was joy. 
One song they sang, and it was audible, 
Most audible then when the fleshly ear, 


O’ercome by grosser prelude of that strain, 
Forgot its functions, and slept undisturbed. (II, 428-454.) 


This is close to hearing ‘‘the inner sound which kills the outer— 
THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE.’’ 

The meaning of these passages in themselves is indubitable, and 
their significance is not hidden. They bring us on fairly to the place 
where the light of sense goes out in flashes that reveal the invisible 
world. If it be the business of the poet to see into the life of things, 
then he must look with ‘‘the inner eye’’; if it be his business to 
hear the song of joy at the heart of life, then he must listen with 
something other than ‘‘the fleshly ear.’’ And hence it comes that 
the physical senses are inadequate to the poet, and being inadequate 
are therefore inimical. They make the mind 


As if the mind 
Itself were nothing, a mean pensioner 
On outward forms. (VI, 666-668.) 


Nature herself puts forth a power over them in order that the 
poet, ‘‘By sensible impressions not enthrall’d (XIII, 103),’’ may 
exercise ‘‘the glorious faculty’’ of creativity, the faculty ‘‘ Which 
higher minds bear with them as their own (XIII, 90).’’ Especially 
does Nature discipline ‘‘The most despotie of our senses,’’ the eye, 
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which aspires to gain mastery of the heart and to hold the mind ‘‘In 
absolute dominion.’’ In order that man may grow, escaping the 
‘‘thraldom of that sense’’ (XI, 198), Nature, 

To thwart 


This tyranny, summons all the senses each 
To counteract the other and themselves. (XI, 179-181.) 


With an intensity and a brusqueness that indicate finality Words- 
worth condemns every combination of the senses 
That might aid 
The tendency, too potent in itself, 
Of habit to enslave the mind, I mean 
Oppress it by the laws of vulgar sense, 
And substitute a universe of death, 


The falsest of all worlds, in place of that 
Which is divine and true. (XIII, 137-143.) 


To speak of the man who sees the world of sense as ‘‘the falsest 
of all worlds, a universe of death,’’ as one who accepts the system 
of Hartley, even to the willful blunting of his poetic powers, is to 
speak fantastically. If there is a stiffer repudiation of sensism 
written in our English literature before 1850 I do not know it. 
Regardless of all that Wordsworth may have drawn from Hartley, 
we do not adequately remark upon what he learned from the asso- 
ciationistic philosopher until we say that the chief thing which he 
learned was to repudiate him. 

We are now in a better position to see how, in the case of Words- 
worth, the aesthetic fulfilled itself in the spiritual. The exquisite 
sensitiveness of his early years left him more aware of the je ne sais 
quot beyond the senses than finally accommodated within the dead 
order of a philosophical system. The need and the urge which lead 
Wordsworth into sensism lead him through it and out of it. In the 
course of nature many a quick and gifted mind, lost for a period 
among indeterminate certainties and whirling comprehensions, af- 
fects the rational and steadies itself with perception. It is a state 
of apparent atheism subject to the startling purges of beauty; and 
in the normal process of growth some hour will come when beauty 
will make the mind hale and ready for infinitude. What seems to 
be and is indeed the instant of readiness has been prepared by a 
long labor; and the rapture which seems to deny anticipation lies 
clear among the laws of expectancy. 

We return now for one more reading of the lines in the third book 
which memorialize the poet’s assurance of his **holy powers.’’ Hav- 
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ing found in them a record of the maturing of the aesthetic con- 
sciousness to the state in which it might receive the intimations of 
the immortal, we have now to treat briefly the consequent apprehen- 
sion of ‘‘ Divinity itself.’’ As the young poet spread out his thoughts 
for fearful scrutiny, he felt among them 


Incumbencies more awful, visitings 
Of the Upholder of the tranquil Soul. 


Underneath all his passions he found this Upholder living ‘‘ A stead- 
fast life.’ He could not more openly claim that God was in his mind. 
And he instances the fundamental similarity between his mind and 
that of the invasive Presence. Is God a creative spirit? The poet is 
also a creator. 
I had a world about me; ’twas my own, 
I made it; for it only liv’d to me, 
And to the God who look’d into my mind. 
Here speaks the poet who six years earlier knew that he must ascend 
aloft and 
Breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil. 
All strength—all terror, single or in bands, 
That ever was put forth in personal form— 
Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir 


Of shouting Angels, and the empyreal thrones— 
I pass them unalarmed. (The Recluse, 29-35.) 


These lines may offend Blake and deserve from Keats the shrewd 
appelative ‘‘egotistical Sublime’’; but as poetry they are perspicu- 
ous. And in 1804, Wordsworth with measured emphasis, reiterates 
his claim upon sublimity. 

Of Genius, Power, 


Creation and Divinity itself 
I have been speaking. 


If we may think of the spiritual as that which has to do with Divin- 
ity, we see Wordsworth here in the act of passing out of the aesthetic 
into the spiritual. Had Haydon caught the vision of these lines, he 
would on his great canvas have set beneath the face of Keats the 
face of another young man with eyes lifted and glittering with light. 

Among the Ecclesiastical Sonnets I find one bearing this apposite 
title: The Point at Issue. It poses the question that pours the 
aesthetic into the spiritual, and gives the answer to the act. 


For what contend the wise?—for nothing less 
Than that the Soul, freed from the bonds of Sense, 
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And to her God restored by evidence 

Of things not seen, drawn forth from their recess, 

Root there, and not in forms, her holiness. (1-5.) 
These lines, as poetry, are not thrilling; but they are thrilling in 
idea, and tend greatly to establish the thesis of our study. At once 
they demolish the right to speak of Wordsworth as one who hardened 
into a senile formalism. They repeat the distinction between sense 
and spirit, a need more than adumbrated in the Prelude and one 
given rational explanation in the Excursion. But more than all 
else they restore the soul ‘‘to her God’’ by an act of that faith 
which is best defined as ‘‘Imagination in her most exalted mood.’’ 
The active powers of man are released, and 


PS 





They sweep distemper from the busy day, 

And make the chalice of the big round year 

Run o’er with gladness; whence the Being moves 

In beauty through the world. (Excursion, IX, 131-136.) 
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SIEGFRIED IN GERMAN LITERATURE 


By Expo FREDERICK BUNGE 
Augustana College 


For the last century and a half, German interest in Siegfried has 
steadily been growing. It would be a task of gigantic proportions 
to make an accurate list of all the critical literature which has been 
written about him and about the hero legends in which he appears. 
But Siegfried has not been the subject of critics only: more than 
one hundred German authors have written plays, poems, operas, 
children’s stories, and romances about him. It has been the pur- 
pose of this investigation to make a study of these literary adapta- 
tions of the Siegfried material from 1557, the date of Hans Sachs’s 
play, to July, 1937. Section I is a diseussion of the adaptations 
written before January 30, 1933; Section II deals with the Nazi use 
of the Siegfried material; Section III contains an annotated bibli- 
ography. 


I 


‘‘Sigfrid ist der beliebteste germanische Held den zu gestalten die 
Fantasie der Rasse immer neu einsetzt.’’ Maria Grunewald 

The sentence from Sigfrid' quoted above may well serve as a 
Leitsatz for our study of Siegfried as a literary figure. We have 
but to examine the vast amount of plays, poems, novels, children’s 
stories, and operas which have been written about Siegfried to realize 
that, to the Germans, he is a Lieblingsfigur. Since the rediscovery 
of the Nibelungenlied in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
every generation has produced its own versions of the legendary 
material. ‘‘No other story has so widely attracted and enlisted the 
creative efforts of German poets as that of the Nibelungs.. .’” 
Unlike other literary favorites, Siegfried does not owe his popularity 
to the ability of an individual author; instead, he is considered the 
common property of all the Germans and is the subject of poet and 
poetaster alike. Indeed, in the German mind, Siegfried is greater 
than the literature in which he appears. 


1P. 5. See note 2 in Section IT. 
2Annina Periam, Hebbel’s Nibelungen (New York: Columbia U. Press, 
1906), p. 2. 
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We are impressed, not only by the great amount of Siegfried 
literature, but also by the important part it has played in the 
political history of Germany.’ Within the last century and a quar- 
ter, Siegfried has helped to overthrow Napoleon, to bring about the 
unification of Germany, to inspire the German soldiers in the World 
War, and to strengthen the power of Adolf Hitler. 

Before the rediscovery of the Nibelungenlied in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, the Germans knew Siegfried only as he ap- 
pears in the Hiirnen Seyfrid, the legend which was used as a source 
for the drama of Hans Sachs, for the Volksbuch, and for the Volks- 
roman of Christian Kindleben. And Siegfried the horny is not the 
bright hero of the Eddas and of the Nibelungenlied ; instead, he is 
impudent, crude, and overbold. The Nibelungenlied itself did not 
find favor in the eyes of prominent men during the closing decades 
of the eighteenth century; Goethe ignored it at this time, and 
Frederick the Great said that it wasn’t worth a Schusz Pulver. 

A rapid change was brought about, however, during the first two 
decades of the nineteenth century by two factors: the Romantic 
Movement and the Napoleonie wars. The interest of the Romantic 
School in everything medieval included, of course, the newly-dis- 
covered epic; in 1802 and 1803, A. W. Schlegel delivered lectures 
on medieval literature in Berlin. One of his auditors at that time, 
Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen, himself began to lecture on the 
Nibelungenlied in 1812. In 1808 another romanticist, Fouque, pub- 
lished his dramatization of the Siegfried material in the Edda. Con- 
currently, the effort to overthrow Napoleon was arousing the dor- 
mant nationalism of the Germans. At the beginning of the century, 
Napoleon had humiliated his foes across the Rhine, but by 1814 the 
Germans not only had recovered from their crushing defeat but also 
were able to help overthrow the emperor. This rapid change in the 
military power of the Germans was occasioned by a growth of na- 
tional consciousness, well explained by Sander as he tells why 
Goethe suddenly took cognizance of the Nibelungenlied: 


_8Guido Gorres, Der hiirnen Siegfried, p- 160: ‘‘Dasz aber unsere Dichter so 
vielfach ‘sagen und singen’ yon dem alten Nibelungenhelden, dies hat nicht 
erst gestern begonnen, und wird auch morgen nicht aufhéren; ist ja doch von 
jener friihesten Urzeit an, die sich in das geheimnisvolle Dunkel heidnischer 
Gétter-und Heldensage hiillt, der Name Siegfrieds, des vielbesungensten aller 
deutschen Helden, mit der ganzen Entwicklung unserer Sprache und Dichtung, 
ja selbst mit unserer Geschichte, aufs innigste verkniipft, und dies wohl nicht 
zufillig, wie die Leser zum Schlusse aus den folgenden Blittern sehen werden.?’ 
See Bibliography, item 16. 
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Wie lange Goethe dieses Gedicht ungelesen liess, ist nicht bekannt. Es kam 
jedoch eine Zeit, wo auch er dasselbe mit Warme umfasste. Unter welchen 
Verhiltnissen aber? Zu einer Zeit, da man in Deutschland lebhaft zu fiihlen 
begann, dass man ein Vaterland hatte, das unter fremdem, politischem Drucke 
seufzte und von einem tibermiitigen Herrscher gedemiitigt wurde, der die ganze 
Welt mit seinem siegreichen Schwerte umgestalten zu wollen schien.4 


Thus the Nibelungenlied—the reminder of past Germanic glory°— 
became popular in Germany; indeed, in 1814 Zeune published a 
pocket edition of it for the soldiers fighting in the War of Libera- 
tion. ‘‘Das Nibelungenlied war ein Instrument geworden, das in 
dem politischen Leben mitspielte. Es war keine idyllische Aolsharfe, 
aus deren Saiten der Wind melodische Tone hervorlockte.’’® 

After the War of Liberation, there began the phenomenon of a 
literary figure who was considered greater than the literature in 
which he appeared. Writer after writer, feeling dissatisfied with 
the previous renditions of the Siegfried story, added another to a 
long list of mediocre productions, most of which were dramas. 
Uhland, Hermann, Rousseau, Eichhorn, Zarnack, Raupach, Hagen- 
dorf, Wurm, Follen, and others all tried their hands with little sue- 
cess. It was not until another time of strong patriotism that Sieg- 
fried was to be treated by writers of more than average ability. 

Frequently an author speaks of his annus mirabilis. Similarly, 
Siegfried could boast of a ‘‘wonderful decade.’’ The best German 
literature dealing with Siegfried was published between the years 
1857 and 1867. To this period belong the dramas of Geibel and 
Hebbel, the epie of Jordan, and the opera of Wagner. Geibel’s 
Brunhild, emphasizing the love triangle, contains many beautiful 
passages ; Hebbel’s work is undoubtedly the most successful drama- 
tization of the entire Nibelungenlied. Jordan’s dignified poem is 
well written and ean be considered worthy of the rank to which it 
aspires: that of an epic. (Wilhelm Wegener’s narrative poem, 
Siegfried und Chrimhilde, also written during this period, is of 
better-than-average quality.) Above all, the tetralogy of Wagner 
must be ranked as the best German treatment of the Siegfried ma- 
terial. It is significant that Wagner did not consider the text a 
mere ‘‘libretto,’’ but that he held it of equal importance to the 
music. No one who reads the Ring carefully can deny that it is a 


4Fredrik Sander, Das Nibelungenlied (Stockholm: Norstedt och Sdéner, 
1895), p. 9. Cf. Goérres, op. cit., pp. 176-77. 

5Cf. the quotation from Wolzogen in the Bibliography, item 5. 

6Sander, op. cit., p. 11. Cf. Weber and Jamieson, ‘‘ Illustrations of Northern 
Antiquities’’, The Edinburgh Review, xxv1 (1816), 181. 
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literary masterpiece. And this ‘‘Golden Age’’ was, of course, a time 
of intense nationalism in Germany—a time when the German states, 
undaunted by the disappointments of 1849, were soon to effect the 
glorious unification of 1870. The poets of this decade were conscious 
of the significance of the Nibelungen material to the German people. 
Wagner wrote to B. Schott and Sons: 

As a matter of fact, however, I consider that The Rhinegold and the whole 
of my Nibelung cycle is as sure to appeal to the German spirit for all time as 
any other national work of the past, and it is my expectation of this excep- 
tional popularity which encourages me to believe in a strong reaction upon 


France and England, to whom the door to this particular type of German 
poetry can only be opened by music.? 


Wegener and Naumann both expressed, in prefaces to their poems, 
concern over the fact that the Nibelungenlied was not well enough 
known to the average person.’ John Robertson, in his History of 
German Literature, attributes the popularity of Jordan’s epie to 
‘tits strongly marked patriotic ‘Tendenz’’’”* and calls the produc- 
tion of Wagner’s opera at Bayreuth in 1876 ‘‘the first national 
achievement of the united German nation.’”*° Thus we see that the 
literature dealing with Siegfried, at its high water mark as at its 
beginning, was a product of German nationalism. 

During the decade following the Unification, ten more Siegfried 
works appeared. National fervor had not yet subsided, as is shown 
by the quotation from Siemssen in the Bibliography.’! After 1880, 
however, a lull set in. During the period from 1880 to 1910, only 
seventeen new Siegfried books were printed; from 1893 to 1904, 
none were issued. Further, with one exeeption—the drama of Paul 
Ernst, written in 1909—none of these books attained prominence; 
only five of them are listed in Abeling’s bibliography.2? Unlike 
Pegasus, Grane does not ride high in times of tranquillity. 

It is significant, however, that at the turn of the century, several 
men wrote versions of the Siegfried story for children. The move- 
ment to popularize Siegfried with children grew; during the second 
decade of the twentieth century, one third of the Siegfried books 
were written fiir die Jugend. Authors expressed wishes like the 
following: 


7Dee. 25, 1859. Quoted from the edition of William Altmann, 1, 89. The 
italies are Wagner’s. 

gong quotation from Siemssen in the Bibliography, item 33. 

9P. 585. 

107bid., p. 598. 

11Item. 33. 

12Including, of course, the supplement by Ortner and Abeling. 
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Méchte unser deutsches Volk, und besonders unsere Jugend, in Siegfried, 
diesem Urbilde deutscher Kraft und Treue, sein Ideal zur Nacheiferung, zur 
Wahrung deutscher Sitte und Art, zum Schutze unserer glorreichen Errungen- 
schaften im wiedererstandenen deutschen Reich und Kaisertum finden! 13 


This concerted effort to establish Siegfried as a model for youth is 
further evidence of his status as the national hero. 

During the troublesome times of the World War, interest in Sieg- 
fried flamed anew. From 1910 to 1920, twenty-three new works 
appeared—almost as many as had been written during the previous 
forty years! Again writers urged their readers to regard Siegfried 
as their model.** Indeed, there was growing a movement to substi- 
tute a Siegfried-eult for Christianity. One of the proponents of 
this movement was Otto Sigfrid Reuter, in whose book Sigfrid oder 
Christus?! we read: 


Vor einem Jahrtausend war die Bekehrung der germanischen Rasse zum 
Christentum vollendet. Noch nicht vierhundert Jahre sind es her, dasz ein 
deutscher Ménch die fremden Ketten zu sprengen versuchte. Das Jahrtausend 
aber will sich neigen und noch sind wir des Fremden nicht ledig. So rufe ich 
euch auf, ihr germanischen Volker, zum letzten Kampf um die Wiederkehr des 
Lichtes, um euch selbst und um eure Freiheit! Erwecke die schlummernde 
germanische Seele, erwecke Briinhild, die dem Gottesgebot Gehorsam versagend 
in Sechlaf verfallen muszte, erwecke uns alle, die wir deines Ursprungs sind, 
Sigfrid, du des Lichtes leuchtender Sohn!15 


Wo in aller Welt um das Schéne und Gute geklagt wird, da ist es Klage um 
Sigfrid. In ihm ja erkennen wir unseres Herzens tiefstes Sehnen nach Vol- 
lendung der uns innewohnenden Kriafte. Keine andere Rasse der Erde ver- 
mochte ein solehes Ideal zu erzeugen und armselig erscheint alle fremde 
Dichtung neben der Kraft, dem Reichtum und Adel des Gefiihls in Sigfrid.16 


There are references, too, to the World War in the Siegfried 
literature. On Pentecost in 1915, J. W. Bruinier dedicated his 
book : ‘Dem deutschen Heere. In Staub mit allen Feinden Branden- 
burgs!’""7_ In the fall of 1916, Werner Jansen wrote: 


In 1815 konnte das Nibelungenlied von August Zeune als ‘Feld und Zeltaus- 
gabe’ zum erstenmal volkstiimlich besorgt werden, ‘da viele Jiinglinge das Lied 
als ein Palladium in den bevorstehenden Feldzug mitzunehmen wiinschten’; 
heute, nach hundert Jahren, lege ich diese Blatter als einen bescheidenen Dank 
den jiingsten deutschen Toten auf das Grab—denn es ist ihr Heldentum, ihre 
Treue, die aus dem Nibelungenlied auferstehend emporflammten und mir den 
Mut und die Freude zur endlichen Vollendung meines Werkes gegeben haben.18 


We also find reflections upon Germany’s predicament after the 


13Jacob Nover, Siegfried, p. 87. 

14E.g., cf. the quotation from Bumiiller, item 67. 

15Page 5. The book was published in Leipzig by the Xenien-Verlag, 1910. 
16Tbid., p. 76. Cf. the quotation from Vosz, Bibliography, item no. 97. 
17Die germanische Heldensage, (Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1915). 


18Das Buch Treue (Preface). Cf. also the quotation from Bichtiger, Bibli- 
ography, item no. 72. 
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treaty of Versailles. Egon Schmid bitterly drew a parallel be- 
tween the fate of Siegfried and the lot of Germany.*® More philo- 
sophically, Hans Stieglitz, in 1919, said that the same action had 
occurred in Germany as in the Nibelungenlied: 

Die ungerichtete stolze Kraft (Siegfried) unterliegt der Zweckkraft (Hagen), 
die national gerichtet ist. Diese aber wird, wenn sie nicht bewust auf Verstand 
und héhere Zukunftszwecke gerichtete Herrschaft iibt, unter der blinden, 
seelischen Gewalt der Parteisucht verbluten (Kriemhild).?° 

.... Laszt uns in der Zeit des Ungliickes und des Zusammenbruches, wo das 
Weib den grimmen Hagen erschlug, weil er zu gierig dem Nibelungengolde 
nachgetrachtet mit allen Verstandeskraften und dariiber seine Seele vergasz,— 


laszt uns etwas auflauschen auf eines Végleins Stimme, das leise in den Halb- 
schlummer des Bayerntums ein Liedlein singt von neuer kiinftiger Frihlings- 


freude! 21 


This note of hope for the future appears repeatedly in the Sieg- 
fried literature of the twenties. The production of new versions 
continued at a steady pace. During these dark times the Germans 
again were harking back to the glorious days of the Nibelungenlied 
for comfort and for assurance that the future would be brighter. 
And then—on January 30, 1933—a new party came into power. 


II 


‘‘Wir wollen die groszen Traditionen unseres Volkes, seiner Ge- 
schichte und seiner Kultur, in demiitiger Ehrfurcht pflegen als 
unversiegbare Quellen einer wirklichen inneren Starke und einer 
moglichen Erneuerung in triiben Zeiten.’’ Adolf Hitler’ 

One would naturally expect Siegfried to oceupy a prominent 
place in the literature of Nazi Germany. The National Socialists, 
preaching the doctrine of Aryan supremacy, could present no better 
prototype of Germanie virtues than the hero of the great German 
epic, the Nibelungenlied. Moreover, in order to extend the borders 
of their country, Nazi leaders are using the argument that racial 
ties are much stronger than national boundaries; in Siegfried they 
would have a hero who is not restricted to Germany but is the prop- 
erty of all the Germanie people. From every point of view, Sieg- 


19Bibliography, item no. 84. 
20Das Nibelungenlied altbayerisch erzéahit, p. 9. 
atin p- 10. Cf. also the quotation from Wolzogen, Bibliography, item no. 


_ Speech at the opening of the Reichstag in Potsdam, March 21, 1933. Printed 
in Gustav Roethe’s Deutsches Leben-Deutsche Freiheit, p. 11. Cf. Bibliography, 
item 78. Roethe wishes to aid in the strengthening of German nationalism; 
following is his tribute to Der Fuehrer: ‘‘Immer noch ist uns Deutschen, wenn 
auch oft erst nach langem Harren, der grosze Deutsche gekommen, der die Uhr 
der Geschichte wieder richtig stellt.’’? (Title Page). 
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fried would fit perfectly into the Nazi Weltanschauung. And one 
would not be wrong in assuming that the figure of Siegfried looms 
high in the Germany of Hitler. In the first four and one half years 
of Hitler’s regime, there were fourteen new versions of the Siegfried 
stories, not to mention a number of critical works.?, Most of these 
books are openly propagandistic: one can find in them practically 
all of the principles which are expressed in the twenty-five points of 
the program of the Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei.* 
Following are Nazi ideas from the Siegfried books written between 
January, 1933, and July, 1937. These quotations may be divided, 
roughly, into those in which Siegfried is not directly concerned, and 
into those in which he is. Let us examine the former first. 

The theory that the Aryan race is superior to all others is, of 
course, the basis of Hitler’s entire political philosophy. Therefore 
it is not surprising that pride in the German race is expressed re- 
peatedly in Nazi treatments of the Siegfried material. Referring 
to Siegfried’s sea voyage to avenge his father’s death at the hands 
of Hunding, Maria Grunewald says: 


Wie Sigurd steuern wir gefahrumdroht den Geist des Nordentums durch Zeit 
und Menschheit. Hoher stellen wir die Segel je wilder die Umwelt heult und 
ahnen den Gott der uns belastet um uns zu erhodhen. 


Weit und frei und kiihn erhebt sich der nordische Geist zum héchsten Wert 
der Menschheit. Alles vermag er in sich zu begreifen in sich zu organisieren. 
Unser waren Wanderungen bis nach Indien—Vorstosz nach Griechenland mit 
Schépfung hoher Kultur—Wikingfahrten—Italienfahrten deutscher Kaiser— 
und groszartige Vorstésze ins unendliche Reich des Geistes. Das ist edelstes 
Eroberertum das im Geistigen keinerlei Beschriinkung dulden darf. 

Damit solehe Grésze nicht verloren gehe und offener Sinn fiir Zukunft die 
noch niemand weisz—dafiir steuern wir unsre Fahrt durch graues Meer heulen- 
den Sturm. Steiler stellen wir die Segel—notumdroht—und ahnen den Gott 
der weiter uns belastet um uns zu erhdhen.4 


Bodo Ernst repeatedly exhorts his readers to feel proud of their 
race. On the title page we are told that his book is one of a series 


2The critical works are: 1. Maria Grunewald, Sigfrid (Berlin: Verlag Maria 
Liihr, 1933); 2. Martin Lintzel, Der historische Kern der Siegfriedsage (Ber- 
lin: Verlag Dr. Emil Ebering, 1934) ; 3. Albert Bohme, Stegfried oder Christus? 
(Wuppertal-Vohwinkel: Eugen Huth, 1935); 4. Gudmund Schiitte, Sigfrid 
und Brunhild (Jena: Frommannsche Buchhandlung, 1935); 5. Arnold Beneke, 
Siegfried und Alberich (Westfalen: Selbstverlag, 1937); 6. Hildegard Emmel, 
Das Verhiltnis von ere und triuwe im Nibelungenlied und bei Hartmann und 
Wolfram (Frankfurt a. M.: Diesterweg, 1936); 7. Erich Bischoff, Erléuter- 
ungen zum Nibelungenlied (Leipzig: Herm. Beyer Verlag, 1937). 

3The program is given in English in Henri Lichtenberger, The Third Reich 
(New York: The Greystone Press, 1937), pp. 301-303, and in Calvin Hoover, 
Germany Enters the Third Reich (New York: Macmillan, 1933), pp. 229-233. 


4Maria Grunewald, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
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for rassebewusztes Deutschtum. Following are some quotations 
from Siegfried-Armin : 


Herrliches Nordvolk der Erde 

deines Wesens Gefiige lebt in uns auf. 

Wenn auch die Zeiten wechseln im Kommen und Gehen, 
immer entringt sich das artgleiche Menschsein.5 


Heimat, Freiheit und Ehre 
seiner Sippe, des Stammes und Landes 
sind das héchste Gut eines Mannes.® 


Und wir alle sind doch aus einer Wurzel gewachsen, 
Ahnen und Blut schweiszen uns alle zusammen. 

Aus dem Norden sind die Vater einstmals gezogen, 
darum umschlingt uns alle ein Band.? 


Laszt unsre Herzen brennen 

in dem Glauben an unser Land, 

an das kommende Reich aller Stamme, 
an die ewigen Michte darinnen.8 


Karl Busch admonishes the Germans to be loyal to their race: 


Gerade in den gegenwiirtigen Wendejahren gilt es, in unverbriichlicher 
Treue zum eigenen Volk zu stehen, in unserer rings bedrohten Heimat wie 
drauszen im heiszumstrittenen Grenzgebiete des Auslandsdeutschtums.® 


Belief in the immortality of the German race is eloquently ex- 
pressed by Hiittig at the conclusion of his Festspiel, Siegfried: 


Wie durch Jahrtausende das Bild 

vom Helden Siegfried nicht zerrann, 

so sind des Glaubens wir erfiillt, 

dasz deutsches Volk nie sterben kann! 

Wir wollen leben, wollen schaffen! 

Brudertreue, Arbeitswille, 

Pflicht und Wirken in der Stille: 

Das sind unsre besten Waffen! 

Wenn auch die Zukunft noch im Dunkel schwebt: 
Siegfried ist nicht tot 
und 
Deutschland lebt!10 


According to Nazi philosophy, the destiny of the Aryan race is of 
greater importance than that of the individual. Thus we read: 


Nordentum an sich ist fiir uns wertvoller als persénliches Leben weil dieses 
nur in jenem seinen Grund haben kann. Ohne es verkiimmern wir. Die Liebe 
zu ihm geht iiber jede andre Liebe. Es ist Hingabe in den Geist der uns alle 
trigt. Und auch Liebe von Mensch zu Mensch kann nur dann wesenhaft einen 
wenn man sich findet in tieferer iiber das Persénliche hinausreichender Ge- 
meinschaft.11 


5P. 10. 

8Ibid., p. 24. 

tIbid., p. 52. 

8Ibid., p. 102. 

®Das Nibelungenlied, p. 15. 
10P, 19. 

11Grunewald, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Hostility to non-Aryans, especially to the Jews, is well illustrated 
in Siegfried-Armin. There we find such expressions as these: 


In die Fremde war er gezogen, hatte vieles gelernt, 
fremde Menschen gesehen und fremde Sprachen gehdrt, 
und dabei erst ganz das Land seiner Vater gewonnen.12 


Nordische Art halt sich 

nur im Lande des Ursprunges rein, 
und der Siiden ist nicht nur fahrvoll, 
er ist Tod fiir den Norden.13 


Juden sind es aus Asien; 

unter dem Schutze der Rémer 

ziehen sie iiberall hin. 

Ich sah solche am Rheine und an der Donau, 

sah sie in Rom, in Gallien, Spanien. 

Uberall treiben sie Handel, 

iiberall machen sie gute Geschifte. 

Alle kaufen von ihnen 

trotzdem mag sie neimand recht leiden— 
Ich auch nicht.14 


An extremely urgent appeal to purge the theatre of foreign ele- 
ments is in Der Nibelungen-Leich : 


Wenn deutsche Jugend das ererbte Brauchtum neu gestaltet, 

wird es nicht ein Genusz zur Unterhaltung sein. 

Nicht bill’gen Beifall will es haschen vom Parkett, 

wo wurzellose Modegecken ihren Siichten Anreiz suchen. 

Nein, zur Gemeinschaft will es alle Briider gleichen Blutes binden. 

Ein Quell der ew’gen Jugend wird es sein, 

wenn des erwachten Nordvolks Séhne ihrer Ahnen Hochbild hiiten. 

Der Deutsche findet heim den Weg zur eignen Lebensmitte, 

ist ihm der fremden Gattung Gaukelspiel, des Scheines tiiuschend Geste feind. 

Siehst du das Morgenrot des Neuen Reichs durchs Tor der Zukunft dringen? 

Das Ende es der trennend Kluft verheiszt, 

die immer sich von Mensch zu Menschen gleicher Artung dehnte. 

So nehmt das Spiel als ersten Anlauf zum Ziel der Selbstgestaltung unsres 
Schicksals 

und gebt die Antwort auf die Frage, die dringend wird an euch gestellt: 

Ob ihr der Ubherfremdung, der Lawine, die Jahrhunderte schon rollt, Einhalt 
gebieten wollt? 

Und ob ihr den Garaus dem Wespenschwarm bereiten wollt, 

der an dem Mark des deutschen Stammes zehrt? 

Es ist an uns, den Glauben an die eigne Kraft an Zweifels Statt zu setzen, 

in dem in Vorzeit Tagen der Eroberzug der Ahnen endete!15 


In the spring of 1938, the world was astonished at Hitler’s seizure 
of Austria. A few months later, der Fuehrer demanded—and ob- 


tained—the Sudeten territory. In September, 1939, Hitler took 
Poland by foree. Daring as Hitler’s procedure has appeared, we 


12Ernst, op. cit., p. 18. 

13] bid., p. 14. 

14] bid., p. 91. 

15Kurt Gerlach-Bernau, Der Nibelungen-Leich, pp. 5-6. 
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can be sure that it was carefully planned in advance, and that these 
annexations were anticipated by his racial theories. Already in 
1934 Germans were reading passages like the following: 


Darum bedenk es, Deutscher: Weit iiber Deutschlands Grenzen hinaus ist 
das Abendland dein Werk und Bereich, an dem du Anrecht und Pflichten hast, 
weil Deutschland durch das ‘Heilige Rémische Reich Deutscher Nation’ eine 
innere Fiihreraufgabe zusteht in der abendliindischen Kultur. So ist est viel- 
leicht die ahnungsvollste Fiigung, dasz der Dichter das uralte stolze Worms zum 
Mittelpunkt seines Liedes machte, eben die Pforte, durch die riesige Germanen- 
stimme die Heimat verlieszen, um sich, wenn auch unbewuszt, zu opfern fiir 
das grosze Ganze des Abendlandes in einer fernen Fremde.1¢ 


From the passages that have been quoted, it is evident that the 
principles of National Socialism are clearly stated in the books deal- 
ing with Siegfried. In the quotations given, Siegfried has been 
mentioned only incidentally. Let us now examine passages dealing 
more directly with Siegfried in order to see how he has been fitted 
into the Nazi pattern of thought, and how he has been interpreted 
to the members of the Third Reich. 

National Socialists declare with absolute conviction thai Siegfried 
and the literature in which he appears—especially the Nibelungen- 
lied—are extremely pertinent today. Indeed, they would have the 
Germans believe that a knowledge of Siegfried is the sine qua non 
of German culture. The following quotations show how much im- 
portance the Nazis ascribe to Siegfried: 


Wir werden finden, dasz die Ereignisse jeder Zeit sich eingruben in diesen 
Eichenstamm deutschen Lebens, und dasz wir selbst von Nibelungentreue erfiillt 
sein miissen, wollen wir wahre Deutsche sein und nicht zu den Veriichtern des 
eigenen Volkstums gehéren, die drei Jahrhunderte lang unser Heldenepos in 
Vergessenheit geraten lieszen.17 


Indes glauben wir wie viele Kundige, dasz wir Deutsche den Historizismus 
des 19. Jahrhunderts samt seinen Gefahren iiberwunden haben und an der 
Schwelle eines neuen, noch schwer zu erkimpfenden Lebens stehen. So sei 
uns das Nibelungenlied, das wir Grtlich als das grosze Lied der deutschen 
Grenzlandkimpfe erkennen werden, auch zeitlich das Heldenepos unserer Wende- 
zeit, wie es in seinem Kern schon das Kampflied der Friihperiode, der Vélker- 
wanderung, war.18 


Nun, da durch die deutsche Revolution die Einheit des Lebensgefiihls und 
der Weltanschauung im ganzen Volke wiederhergestellt ist, wird uns in ihrer 
Ganzheit die Mar aus der Zeit unserer vélkischen Urspriinge wieder zugiinglich 
werden, einer Zeit, der unsre Zeit des vélkischen Neuaufbaus verwandter ist 
als der abgelaufene Zeitraum des zwischenvélkischen Liberalismus. Aus der 
neuen deutschen Lebensmitte heraus werden wir wieder fiihig werden, die 
Nibelungen als gegenwartsnahes Vermiichtnis der Ahnen und als eine Gestalt- 
werdung des deutschen Lebenskreises iiberhaupt zu erleben.19 


16Busch, op. ctt., p. 6. 

17Ibid., p. 2. The italics are those of Busch. 
18Ibid., p. 3. 

19Berlach-Bernau, op. cit., p. 7. 
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Sagen sind lebendig geladen mit zeugerischer Macht. Nach langen Zeiten 
in denen sie im Dunkel schliefen scheinen sie grad das auszudriicken was die 
Gegenwart am meisten braucht. Faust wurde durch Goethe der Sinn des 
deutschen Menschen. Mir scheint eine noch tiefer ins Wesen greifende Wieder- 
geburt Sigfrids bevorzustehn. Drei Teile seiner Sage—Vaterrache Drachen- 
kampf Vermihlung—enthalten einen Zusammenhang der Gegenwart ist. Nicht 
mehr scheinen diese Erzihlungen Fantasien lang entschwundener Zeiten zu 
sein sondern lebendige Macht die tiglich neu geboren wird und unaufhérlich 
sich auswirkt: Der Sigfridsinn des nordischen Menschen.2° 


Many are the analogies which the Nazis have drawn between cir- 
cumstances in Germany and experiences in the life of Siegfried. 
Usually the bright hero of light comes to awaken the slumbering 
nation, which for centuries has passively submitted to the encroach- 
ments of her enemies, the non-Aryans. Or, Siegfried, the pure 
Nordic, by his association with the already degenerate Burgundians, 
is represented as being contaminated and as violating the Artgesetz. 
Similarly, by helping the Burgundians, who are not worthy of his 
aid, Siegfried is like the Germans, who have offered their blood for 
inferior races in all the corners of the Western Hemisphere, only— 
like Siegfried—to be betrayed by the very people they have sought 
to help. Following are some typical examples: 


Ach du deutsches Volk. Es wird ein Tag iiber dich kommen, da wirst du 
erwachen aus deinem Schlaf. Du starkes, groszes, herrliches Volk, dein Kénig 
wird zu dir kommen und dich mit einem Kusz aufwecken. Dann wirst du inne 
werden, dasz der Spindelstich der Norne nicht tédlich war, sondern nur einen 
tausendjiihrigen Schlaf verursacht hat. Und hérst du, die Norne fiihrt ja in 
den Tod; aber durch den Tod zu neuer Auferstehung und einem herrlicheren 
Leben, als das friihere war. Dann werden die Dornen um dich her, die dich 
verwundet haben, alles Schmachvolle in deinem Leben, womit man dich geings- 
tigt hat, sich auf die Seite biegen, und Rosenhecken werden um dich aufbliihen. 
Und wisse, es bratet schon ein Huhn fiir dich in der Kiiche, dein Feuer wird 
auflodern, dein wahrer Thron sich wieder beleben, und dein Kiichenmeister wird 
dem Schlingel von Kiichenbuben seine wohlverdiente Ohrfeige geben. Sogar 
deine Jagdhunde werden wieder aufwachen, und das Gejaide wird fréhlich 
erténen, wenn du erwachen wirst. Und er wird zu dir kommen und dich wecken. 
Ganz allein, es wird geschehen, wie deine Edda dir verheiszen: Es kommt der 
Starke von Oben, es kommt zum Rate der rechte Berater, und er wird dich 
erlisen. Wir, deine Wissenden und Getreuen, wollen dich heute nicht erwecken. 
Wir haben noch nicht den Beruf dazu. Aber wir wollen deinen Schlaf iiber- 
wachen und in deine Triiume singen das liebliche Lied vom deutschen Gedanken, 
den Sang der Nibelungen.?1 


20Grunewald, op. cit., pp. 6-7. The italics are Grunewald’s. 


21This passage is from Heinrich Lhotzky’s preface to his edition of Julius 
Nase’s Das Nibelungenlied. Although these words were written in 1927, I am 
including them for two reasons. First, Lhotzky is a Nazi—or at least is deeply 
influenced by Nazi doctrines—-because he argues that the new idea of a cult of 
Wodan is not at all incompatible with true Christianity, and because he attacks 
the Jews and the foreigners, who, he says, have degraded Christianity to mere 
Pharisaism. Second, his remarks appear to be a prophecy of what was to 
happen when the National Socialists would come into power. It is worth re- 
membering, in this connection, that the slogan of the N.S.D.A.P.—the last 
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Eng verbunden mit diesem kultischen Bestandteil ist die rassische Gegeben- 
heit des Aufeinandertreffens des reinrassigen Nordlinders und der offenbar 
schon minderrassigen, von den Kelten und anderen Siidvélkern beeinfluszten 
Burgunden. Wihrend Siegfried die ganz minderwertigen Alben leicht besiegt 
hat, gibt er sich den scheinbar gleich-artigen Burgunden hin und verletzt das 
Artgesetz. Wie der Hort aus einem Sinnbild der Ferne-Sehnsucht der nord- 
ischen Rasse zum Fetisch der Nihe-Habgier der Siidvélker geworden ist, so 
verfillt die Nordrasse dem Makel des Nibelheims, oder mit Bernhard Kummer 
zu sprechen, dem Hasz ‘Utgarts’, dessen Abgesandter, der Werwolf, den nord- 
ischen Helden zur Strecke bringt. Damit ist ein Jahrtausend lang die Kinigung 
des Reiches, der Aufgang Mittgarts, verhindert. So war die Entnordung wabhr- 
haft der Nibelungenfluch fiir die Deutschen.22 


Um den deutschen Gedanken in seinem Kampfe mit dem frinkisch rémischen 
Christentum bewegt sich das Nibelungenlied. Alles, was Siegfried und die um 
ihn erstrebten, ist die Herrschaft des deutschen Gedankens, das Recht und das 
Wohl der Vélker, und alles, was die Gunther-und Hagenpartei anstrebte, ist 
die hinterlistige Erwerbung der deutschen Macht aus der Machtgier des 
rémischen Wesens heraus.23 


In der Vélsungengeschichte bedeutet Sigfrids ‘ Vaterrache’ den pflichtmaszig 
gebotenen ‘Einsatz des Lebens fiir die Gemeinschaft’. Als Lebenseinheit gilt 
die Sippe. Unsre Lebeneinheit dagegen ist grészer sie umfaszt das Nordentum 
iiberhaupt. Doch bleibt unsre Gesinnung dieselbe wie sie einst die Altnorden 
beseelte. Sippenzusammenhang bedeutet Einheit des Blutes und damit zugleich 
des Geistes denn Blut ist Geist. Sigurd schiitzt mit Einsatz seines Lebens den 
Vélsungengeist. Wir schiitzten mit Kinsatz unsres ganzen Lebens das Norden- 
tum.24 


Hiittig’s play”® has for its purpose the presentation of momentous 
events from the life of Siegfried to throw light on the fate of Ger- 
many. Following is one of Hiittig’s rather long comparisons: 


Nun zu Siegfried! 

Seht dasselbe Bild! 

Seine Freunde riefen und er kam 

von Freude an der Miannertat erfiillt. 
Und was er in die Heldenfiiuste nahm, 
das gliickte. Und die Freunde—schauten zu. 
Er war ja stark, er mochte ruhig schaffen. 
Und sie erschienen nur, um einzuraffen, 
was er erschafft, was er errungen, 

was er dem Schicksal abgezwungen. 

Er gab und gab! 

Er opferte sein Heldentum. 

Und sein Gewinn? Ein leerer Ruhm! 
Was gaben sie? 

Wie dankten sie? ... 

So sprang auch unser deutsches Volk 
fiir andre 6fter in die Bresche. 

So zeigt uns der Geschichte Lauf, 

dasz seit Jahrhunderten der Deutsche 
sein Heldentum zu Markte trug 


words in Hitler’s Mein Kampf—are: ‘‘ Deutschland erwache!’’ i 
was first used by Heinrich Class in 1892.) ee 
22Gerlach-Bernau, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 
23Lhotzky, op. cit., p. xx. 
24Grunewald, op. cit., p. 11. 
25Siegfried. 
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Bodo Ernest seeks to prove, in the notes to Siegfried-Armin, that 
the dragon which Siegfried kills represents the Roman army, and 
that the Nibelungenhort is the plunder which Arminius took from 
the army of Varus.”” 

The quotations which have been given show how important the 
National Socialists consider Siegfried and how, in order to spread 
their propaganda, they draw rather farfetched analogies between 
the experiences of Siegfried and the history of Germany. Under 
the cireumstances, it is logical that they should set up Siegfried as a 
model for Aryans. We read: j 

Zwei grosze Eigenarten des deutschen Volkes und des ganzen Armanentums | 


sind in Siegfried verkérpert. Sie bezeichnen das Gliick und das Ungliick des 
deutschen Wesens. In ihnen liegt aber auch der Keim zum endlichen Siege. 


26Hiittig, op. cit., pp. 14-16. 


27Ernst, op. cit., pp. 138-139. For a history of the movement to equate 
Arminius and Siegfried, see Hermann Jellinghaus, Arminius und Siegfried 
(Kiel und Leipzig: Verlag von Lipsius und Tischer, 1891). Cf. also the fol- 
lowing books by A. Beneke: Siegfried und die Varusschlacht im Arnsberger 
Walde (Dortmund: Verlag von Fr. Wilh. Ruhfus, 1909); Siegfried ist Armin 
Verlag von Fr. Wilh. Ruhfus, 1911); Hinweise zur Bestimmung 
des Varusschlachtfeldes (Dortmund: Verlag von Fr. Wilh. Ruhfus, 1909) ; 
Siegfried und Alberich (Westfalen: Selbstverlag, 1937). 
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fiir andre Lander, andre Volker. 

In jedem Erdteil dieser Welt 

deckt fremde Erde deutsche Helden, 
und ein Jahrtausend ist gefiillt 

von heldischem Germanentum. 

Wer schuf des Rémerreiches Glanz, 
wer schirmte Frankenreiches Macht? 
An wem zerbrach der Slavensturm, 
der sengend aus dem Osten brauste? 
Wer blutete vor Akkons Willen, 
gefallt von Sarazenensibeln, 

ums heilige Jerusalem? 

Wer stand im dreisigjahrigen Ringen 
um seinen Glauben, um seinen Gott? 
Wer half den landergierigen Korsen 
fast eine ganze Welt erobern? 

Wer stirkte Frankreichs Legionen, 
In Indien, in Afrika? 

Wen rief man gegen Chinas Horden 
zum Opfertode vor die Front? 
Deutsches Heldentum! 

Laszt mich vom groszen Kriege schweigen, 
da war zuviel des Opfertums. 

So ist die ganze Welt gediingt 

mit Blut aus unsres Volkes Kern. 
Warum? Wofiir? 

Wir sind die Saat gewesen, 

Die Erntesichel schwangen andre. 
Germanen-Los!—Siegfried-Schicksal ! 26 
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Es sind die beiden groszen Eigentiimlichkeiten unseres Volkes die uns den 
Niederrassen gegeniiber schiidigen und verdiichtig machen.?s 

Dennoch hat Sigfrid zur Wirklichkeit starken Bezug, er ist so wie der nord- 
ische hervorragende Mensch war oder sein wollte.?9 


Ist Sigfried nicht der Deutsche in seiner Offenheit und Treue, seinem Taten- 
drang und seiner romantischen Sehnsucht nach fernem Ruhm.s° 


Naturally the Germans have tried to identify their legendary hero 
Siegfried with an historical person. Of the numerous candidates 
whom they have advanced in this attempt, none seems to suit the 
Nazi formula so well as Arminius, or Armin. It was he who led the 
German tribes to a decisive victory over the Roman invaders under 
Varus in the Teutoburg forest. Because he was the first German— 
or Aryan, if you please—suecessfully to expel foreigners from the 
boundaries of Germany, Armin is exceedingly popular with the fol- 
lowers of Hitler. Bodo Ernst confidently asserts: 


Dasz wir ferner mit Sicherheit feststellen kénnen: die mythenhafte Ideal- 
gestalt des deutschen Menschen, jene in den Heldenliedern verklarte sagenhafte 
Siegfriedgestalt ist geschichtlich verankert in der Person unseres Helden Sieg- 
fried-Armin.32 


The prevailing tendency to regard Siegfried as the Germanic 
Ideal has resulted—in the case of the racial extremists, at least—in 
a determined effort to deify him in place of the ‘‘Semitie’’ Christ. 
Already in 1910, Otto Reuter in his book Sigfrid oder Christus?! 
had advoeated the abolishment of Christianity in favor of a cult 
with Siegfried as its ideal. Reuter had argued: 


Maszgebend als géttliches Gesetz fiir unser Handeln, soweit es iiber sich 
hinaus in die blauen Fernen Gottes weist, bleibt allein die Dichtung des Ideals. 

Dies ist Sigfrid. 

An der Schwelle unserer Geschichte, in dem iiltesten Bruchstiicke unserer 
Poesie, dem Weitwanderer, steht das Wort: Dies erkannte ich unter den 
Menschen als das Beste: Mann sein, bis beides schwindet, Licht und Leben. 
Aus diesem Gefiihle heraus formten die germanischen Vélker ihr Ideal; die 
Offenbarung Sigfrids beruht auf einem Kunsttrieb der Natur. In ihm haben 
wir den hehrsten Ausdruck des géttlichen Wachsens unseres Menschentums, in 
seinem leuchtenden Beispiel erblicken wir die Méglichkeit, die Beschwernisse 
unseres sittlichen Reifens zu iiberwinden, wahrhaft in unseren Grenzen voll- 
kommen zu sein. Sigfrid zu wissen, ist daher eine besfiindige Hoffnung und 
Erlésung vom Begriffe der Erbsiinde. Ein Sigfridsweihtum wiire ein echtes 
Erzeugnis germanischen Geistes; wir kénnten in seinem Namen und Vorbild 
uns selbst erkennen und leben und brauchten nicht nach fremdem zu blicken, 
ob wirs auch recht machen.33 


*8Julius Nase, Das Nibelungenlied (Stuttgart: Allgeist Verlag, 1927), p. 23. 
29Grunewald, op. cit., p. 5. 

30Busch, op. cit., p. 3. 

31See note 28. 

328tegfried-Armin, p. 130. 

33P, 65. See note 17 in Section I. 
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It was inevitable that the more radical followers of Hitler, opposed 
to Christianity because of its Semitie origin, should follow the ex- 
ample of men like Reuter in attempting to abolish it altogether. 
Thus we have in Germany today a neo-pagan group, which, until 
1936, was under the leadership of Wilhelm Hauer and which boasted 
of such an illustrious member as Erich von Ludendorf. Graf von 
Reventlow, a staunch supporter of neo-paganism, stated, on March 
9, 1934, that his organization had been able to gain two million ad- 
herents in a few months.** The official catechism of this group— 
Die 25 Thesen der Deutschreligion—was written by Professor Ernst 
Bergmann in 1934. Of especial significance to us is item number 23: 

One of the two religious forms of the German religion is the Nordic Light- 
Hero as the embodiment of heroic manliness. This Nordic Light-Hero is the 


image of the high human Mind and of the heroic and helping leader, which 
goes struggling and triumphant ahead as the Moral Ideal of his people.35 


An illustration of neo-pagan thought is given in the closing sen- 
teneces of Maria Grunewald’s Sigfrid: 


Ich kénnte mir denken, dasz durch kultische Handlungen zu Weihnachten die 
Geburt Sigfrids am ersten Hartungs Selbstbehauptung Ostern Drachenkampf 
Pfingsten Geistvermihlung gefeiert wiirden. ... Es liesze sich durch sinnvolle 
Verkniipfung deutscher Werte der heilige Sigfridsinn mannigfaltig gestalten. 

Mit allen Mitteln der Offenbarung wiirde ein Kult enstehen von der Gottheit 
beseelt durehstrémt vom Wesen des Nordentums. Ein Heiligtum das uns mit 
hoher Kraft durchdringt.36 


In this connection, it is significant to notice the adjective—re- 
peated once—in the Leitwort to Siegfried-Armin: 


Heiliges Wesen des Nordlands 
gliihe auf in heiliger, deutscher Geschichte.37 


In fairness to Adolf Hitler, it must be pointed out that he ap- 
parently has little sympathy with the neo-pagan movement. He has 
adhered to a policy expressed in item 24 of the Program of the 
Nationalsozialistisehe Deutsche Arbeiterpartei: 


We demand liberty for all religious confessions in the state, in so far as 
they do not in anyway endanger its existence or do not offend the moral senti- 
ment and the customs of the German race. The party as such represents the 
standpoint of positive Christianity without binding itself confessionally to a 
particular faith. It opposes the Jewish materialistic spirit within and without 
and is convinced that permanent recovery of our people is possible only from 


84For an excellent summary of the religious problem in Germany today, ef. 
Lichtenberger, op. cit., pp. 187-215. 

s5Lichtenberger, op. cit., p. 328. Lichtenberger reprints the entire Catechism. 

86Grunewald, op. cit., pp. 84-85. 

87Bodo Ernst, op. cit., title page. 
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within and on the basis of the principle of: General Welfare Before Individual 
Welfare.38 
Hitler considers national socialism as a Weltanschauung compatible 
with any positive religion. Conservative as Hitler himself may be 
in the religious issue, however, his followers tend to go to extremes. 
Even within the official church body, the Germanic Christians, a 
group organized for the promotion of nationalism in churches, there 
is a definite desire to purge the Bible of all Semitic traces, and to 
substitute the Norse sagas for the Old Testament.*® 

In 1935 Albert Bohme, attempting to defend Christianity in his 
book, Siegfried oder Christus? made the following statements: 


Siegfried ist nicht der Held der alten Sage, sondern das Symbol aller derer, 
die heute in neuer Front gegen unseren Herrn Jesus Christus streiten.40 


In Nr. 2 der Zeitschrift ‘Widar’ (1933) steht zu lesen: ‘Es geht um Sieg- 
fried oder Christus. ’41 

Thus we have seen how Siegfried has become of ever-increasing 
significance to the German nation. A century and a half ago he was 
practically unknown to the Germans save as he was unflatteringly 
presented in the Hiirnen Seyfrid; today he is the nation’s greatest 
hero, and is even being accepted by a large number of Germans as a 
substitute for Christ. His ascendancy has no parallel in literary 
history. 

III 


Because of the scarcity of most of the following books in this 
country, I have indicated, whenever possible, an American library in 
which a copy is to be had. I have also given, in the case of unob- 
tainable books written before 1920, the source of the reference. All 
of the books written since 1920 are listed in the Deutsches Biicher- 
verzeichnis. The titles of unobtainable books are marked with 
asterisks. 

Abbreviations Used 
N.L. Nibelungenlied 
HS. Hiirnen Seyfrid 
Vols. Volsunga Saga 
Th.S. Thidrekssaga 


88Lichtenberger, op. cit., p. 303. 


89Cf. Lichtenberger, op. cit., p. 199, and Hoover, op. cit., p. 183. See also 
the German Evangelical Church Manifesto of August 23, 1936, in Lichtenberger, 
op. cit., pp. 340-344. 
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1557 , 

; 1. Sachs, Hans. ‘‘Der hiirnen Seufrid.’’ Neudrucke deutscher ty 
, Litteraturwerke des XVI und XVII Jahrhunderts (28-36), 5 
Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1880. Iowa. a 


| A seven-act ‘‘Tragoedie’’ based on H.S., which it follows closely. However, |: ae 
Sachs omits the dwarfs’ treasure, and adds the battle between Siegfried and 
Dietrich, based on the Rosengarten zu Worms. Siegfried is unruly, uncouth, 
) and troublesome; in the Epilogue (p. 40) he is characterized thus: 

Zumb andren deut Sewfrid die juegent #., 
On zuecht gueter siten vnd tuegent 4 
} Verwegen, frech vnd vnferzaget, 
Die sich in all gferlikeit waget. 


1726 
2. ———_———.. ‘‘Das Volksbuch vom gehérnten Siegfried. Eine 
wunderschoene Historie von dem gehoernten Siegfried.’’ 
Golther, Wolfgang, ed., Neudrucke deutscher LIntteratur- 
werke des XVI und XVII Jahrhunderts (79-89), Halle: 
Max Niemeyer, 1889. Iowa. 


A prose paraphrase of a Seyfriedlied. The events are similar to those in 
H.S., although the names are changed. There is added the comical battle be- 
tween the two cowards, Yorcus and Zivelles. Siegfried is presented much as 


in H.S8. 
1783 
3. Kindleben, Christian Wilhelm. Der gehoernte Siegfried. Ein 
Volksroman. Neue, ganz umgearbeitete und stark vermehrte 


Ausgabe, 1783. Harvard. 


) A 562 page Volksroman of which only a small part is devoted to the ad- 
ventures of Siegfried. Constant digressions upon such subjects as ministers, 
marital infidelity, the influence of sexual intercourse upon people, kinds of 
horns, sermons, poetry, funerals and corpses. Dedicated to all ‘‘ Hoernertraeger . F 
hohen und niedern Standes die in der ganzen Welt zerstreuet sind.’’ (Hoerner- 
traeger-cuckold). Written for the purpose of pleasing ‘‘allerley Leser, hohen 
und niedern Standes.’’ On page 6: ‘‘Ueberhaupt wollen wir es uns angelegen 
seyn lassen, das Buechlein so aufzustutzen, dasz jedermaenniglich seine Freude 
daran haben, und, wenn ers gelesen hat, verwunderungsvoll ausrufen soll: Ja, Ti, 
der gehoernte Siegfried, das war noch ein Mann, der sich sehen liesz, und 
seinem Zeitalter Ehre machte!’’ 








eR et 


1804 
*4. von der Hagen, Friedrich Heinrich. ‘‘Siegfried’s Jugend’’ 


and ‘‘Siegfried der Drachentédter’’. Ballads, 1804. 
Ref. from Hans Wolzogen, Der Nibelungenmythos in Sage und Literatur 


(Berlin: Verlag von W. Weber, 1876). 
1808 
; 5. de La Motte Fouque, Friedrich Baron. Der Held des 
Nordens. Vols. I-IV, Ausgewahlte Werke, Halle: C. A. 


r. Schwetsechke und Sohn, 1841. Iowa. 
: A drama in three parts: (1) ‘‘Sigurd der Schlangentédter,’’ (2) ‘*Sigurd’s 
3 Rache,’’ (3) ‘‘ Auslauga.’’ Presents practically all of Siegfried’s adventures 
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that are recorded in the Edda. Dedicated to Fichte. Fouque’s purpose is to 
present Sigurd’s ‘‘life, death, revenge, and race’’ in alliterative metrical forms 
as nearly like those of the old Norse poetry as would suit his age and his lan- 
guage.’’ According to Wolzogen, op. cit., p. 80, ‘‘Das trilogische Werk . . . 
erschien als eine Mahnung an urdeutsche Grésze und Kraft zur Zeit der Frei- 
heitskriege.’’ At the beginning, Siegfried is impetuous and headstrong, al- 
though gentle toward his mother. As the play progresses, he becomes more 
admirable. Heine said, of Fouque’s Schlangentédter, ‘‘er habe so viel Mut wie 
hundert Léwen und so viel Verstand wie zwei Esel.’’ 


1812 
6. Hinsberg, Joseph von. Das Lied der Nibelungen; wmge- 


bildet. Miinchen: Hiibsehmann, 1812. Princeton. 

A verse Umbildung of N.L. which follows the original closely. The author’s 
aim is to make available N.L., with its presentation of the customs and Helden- 
kraft of the Germanic fathers. On page I: ‘‘Das Original wird durch diese 
Umbildung nicht vertilgt, oder veraendert; es kann durch sie nur gewinnen, 
nicht verlieren. Ich bin mir bewuszt, keinen irgend erheblichen Gedanken 
desselben weggelassen, oder geschwaecht zu haben.’’ 


7. Uhland, Ludwig. ‘‘Siegfrieds Schwert.’’ Vol. II, Uhlands 
Werke, Leipzig: Verlag von Gustav Fock, 1815. Iowa. 

A short poem composed of rhymed couplets. Recounts, very briefly, how 
Siegfried came to a smith, broke the anvil, and forged a sword. 

Uhland also made plans for two Nibelungen dramas, but was prevented by 
death from executing them. The plans are given in Uhlands gesammelte Werke 
(Stuttgart und Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger) II, 166- 
177. Iowa. 

1819 
8. Hermann, Franz Rudolph. Die Nibelungen. Leipzig: F. 
A. Brockhaus, 1819. Cornell University. 

A tedious drama in three parts. An attempted fusion of Th.S., H.S., N.L., 
and the Rosengarten. Siegfried and Hagen are the best-drawn characters. 
Hermann says that the storms of war are over, and that a spring of peace is 
at hand. The wise people and the poets of the past are trying (p. V): ‘‘die 
betagte unheimisch gewordene Germania zum teutonischen Urborn hinzufuehren, 
auf dasz sie sich dort erlabe und staerke.’’... (p. VI): ‘‘Moechte sie lieber 
gar hineinsteigen in den winkenden Zauberborn, sich in den eisenhaltigen 
Fluthen baden, und dann verjuengt entsteigen dem Bronnen! ’’ 

Hermann would like to do what was done by the Greeks: to re-embody the 
epic in the drama. 
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1820 
*9. Rousseau, J. B. Das Ined der Nibelungen: Nun ist es Maie 
worden. 1820. 


Reference from Kosch’s Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon. 


1824 
*10. Eichhorn, C. F. Chriemhildens Rache. Ein Trauerspvel. 


Nach dem Nibelungenliede bearbeitet, Gottingen, 1824. 
Unfavorably reviewed by Karl Rehorn, Die deutsche Sage von den Nibelungen 
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1Carl Weitbrecht, Die Nibelungen im modernen Drama (Zurich: Druck und 
Verlag von F. Schulthess, 1892), p. 24. 
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in der deutschen Poesie (Frankfurt a. M.: Moritz Diesterweg, 1877). Rehorn 
calls the drama a case of romanticism gone to extremes. 


1826 a 

*11. Zarnack, August. Siegfrieds Tod. Trauerspiel in vier Auf- ) d 
} ziigen, Potsdam: Horvath, 1826. } 
> ¥ 
1834 er 

12. Raupach, Ernst. Der Nibelungen-Hort. Hamburg: Hoff- a 

’ mann und Campe, 1843. Illinois. | 
A five act tragedy of very poor quality. The events of Siegfried’s youth as ; 

in H.S.; later events as in N.L. Siegfried never evokes our interest: he is fe 


erude, boorish, and ‘‘eocky.’’ That he is utterly lacking in refinement is evi- 
dent from such speeches as the following: ) 
(p. 10) Kr. ‘‘Es treibt mich in den Staub vor Dir zu fallen, 
Und Deine Kniee dankend zu umfassen.’’ 
' 8. ‘*Ei sieh! wie haetten’s meine Knie’ verdient? 
Doch, willst Du etwas, schéne Maid’, umfassen, 
Umfasse mich.’’ f 
(p. 20) 8S. ‘Ich bin ein Christ; doch will ich drum nicht lassen | a 
Was ich gewonnen hab’ im guten Kampf.’’ 
(p. 24) 8. ‘*So kam ich hier vorbei, fand Ries’ und Drache, 


we 
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Und weil ich grad sie fand, erschlug ich sie.’’ | 
1837 | 
*13. Hagendorf, Hugo. Die Madr vom hiirnen Seyfrid. <A collec- | 
tion of ballads, 1837. |: om 
Reference from Kosch. / ; 
1839 By 
“14. Wurm, Christian. Die Nibelungen. Siegfrieds Tod. Eine | 
; romantische Tragédie in fiinf Akten. Erlangen: Palm, 1839. 
‘ According to Wolzogen, op. cit., p. 97: ‘‘nur ein Versuch das von Raupach . 


so iibel vernutzte Epos in etwas poetischerer Weise nochmals aufzufrischen.’’ 


. 1843 

L ° ° 

15. Follen, August Adolf Ludwig. Das Nibelungen-Ined im Ton 
unserer Volkslieder. Ziirich und Winterthur: Verlag des 


Literarischen Comptoirs, 1843. Cornell University. 
A mediocre verse rendition following N.L. Greatly condensed. Siegfried a 
conventional hero. The projected second part, ‘‘Kriemhilden Rache,’’ not 
written. 
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16. Gérres, Guido. Der hiirnen Siegfried und sein Kampf mit 
dem Drachen. Fine altdeuteche Sage. Available in edition 
of 1883, published in Regensburg, Druck und Verlag von 


Georg Joseph Manz. Towa. 


An interesting prose account, based upon H.S., with numerous additions 
from other legends. In the Nachwort, Goérres sketches the history of the Sieg- 
fried story, and stresses its influence upon national consciousness; on page 184: 

‘*Diesem wiedererwachten Sinne fiir unsere alte, schmahlich vernachlassigte 
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Nationalitat ist auch die gegenwirtige Bearbeitung des hiirnen Siegfrieds ent- 
sprungen. Und dieser vaterlindische Geist war es auch, der einen Freund des 
Verfassers, den Maler Wilhelm Kaulbach, bestimmte, als ein freies, eigennutz- 
loses Geschenk seiner Liebe zu unserem Volke, sie mit Bildern der wieder er- 


wachten deutschen Kunst zu schmiicken .. .’’ , ; 
On page 186: ‘‘. . . mége der unerschrockene Drachentéter mithelfen, den 


Drachen des Stolzes, des Neides und der Zwietracht zu téten, der unser Volk 
umstrickt halt ...’’ 
1844 


*17. Scherr, H. Siegfried und Chriemhild. Eine dusserst unter- 
haltende und abentheuerliche altdeutsche Geschichte. Mit 
schénen Figuren. Nach dem Nibelungenliede fiir das Volk 
bearbeitet. Reutlingen: Fleisechhauer u. Spohn, 1844. 

Reference from Kayser’s Biicher-Lexikon. 


1845 
18. Vilmar, A. F. C. ‘‘Das Nibelungenlied.’’ Part of Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Nationallitteratur, 1845. Iowa has 


the edition of 1932, published in Leipzig, Insel-Verlag. 


A prose account closely following N.L., but including a mythological inter- 
pretation of the love triangle: Siegfried as god of the sun; Brynhild and 
Kriemhild as goddesses of spring and summer, respectively. Much emphasis 


on Treue. 
1852 


19. Bodenstedt, Friedrich, (pseud. Reckenlob, Martin). ‘‘Die 
neuen Nibelungen oder der auferstandene Siegfried.’’ Brem- 


en: Verlag von Franz Schlodtmann, 1852. Iowa. 


A short, humorous poem. Siegfried, who has come to life after hundreds of 
years, is astonished at such modern inventions as firearms and steamboats. 


1853 
20. Reimar, Reinald. Kriemhildens Rache. Hamburg: Meisz- 


ner und Schirges, 1853. Cornell University. 


A tragedy based on N.L. As the title indicates, most of the action takes 
place after Siegfried’s death. Emphasis on character rather than on action. 
Siegfried favorably presented. On page 39: 

‘*Er ist an edlem Muth 
An k6niglichem Sinn und Adel reich, _ 
Klug, tapfer, seinen Untergeb’nen mild; 
Sanft wie ein Kind, und wie ein Léwe stark; 
Niemandes Feind, und jedes Guten Freund; 
Ein Schutz im Ungliick, felsenfest in Treue!’’ 


1855 
*21. Dorn, Heinrich Ludwig Egmont. Die Nibelungen. Berlin, 
1855. An opera. The libretto is by E. Gerber. The Boston 
Publie Library has a copy. 


bs Stammhammer criticizes it severely. He says: 
‘‘Ist es méglich bei solcher Arbeit noch einen Vergleich mit dem Liede anzu- 
stellen? Ist es nur denkbar, das derartiges durch Druck verbreitet wird? Ich 
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michte Gegnern Wagners empfehlen, das Textbuch dieser Oper zu lesen, und er 
kann beruhigt sein, selbst von ihnen nun als Dichter wenigstens anerkannt zu 
werden.’ ’1 


1857 
22. Geibel, Emmanuel. Brunhild. Eine Tragodie aus der Ni- 
belungensage. Vol. VI, Gesammelte Werke, Stuttgart: J. B. 


Cotta’schen Buchhandlung, 1893. Iowa. 

A well-written tragedy motivated by Siegfried’s deception of the woman 
who loves him: Brunhild. Geibel interested in the material as a love triangle 
rather than as an account of heroic events. Siegfried a minor character, with 
emphasis upon his goodness, not upon his deeds. Gunther says to him (p. 69): 

‘*Drum verlasz mich nicht. 

Versteh mich, Siegfried, nicht den Siegerarm 

Des Helden mein’ ich; nein, dein fréhlich Auge, 

Dein trautes Wort, dein sonnenhell Gemiit.’’ 
Brunhild eloquently expresses her unrequited love for Siegfried to her priestess 
Sigrun (p. 24): 

‘*So aber kam’s auf mich mit Allgewalt, 

Als Siegfried nahte—all mein Wesen schlug 

In Flammen jauchzend auf: was ging mich da 

Die ewig dunkle Ritselschrift der Sterne, 

Was dein verworrner Priestermund noch an? 

Und hatte Hela selbst, der Nacht entsteigend, 

All’ ihre Schrecken zwischen uns getiirmt: 

Ich hatt’ihn doch geliebt!’’ 


1858 
*23. Bacmeister, Adf. Des Nibelungenlied. Bearb. f. die Jugend, 


Stuttgart, 1858. 


Ref. from Theodor Abeling, Das Nibelungenlied und seine Literatur (Leip- 
zig: Eduard Avenarius, 1907). 


*24. Driiseke, Felix. Sigurd. An opera mentioned in a letter of 


Franz Lizt, Jan. 12, 1859. 


Ref. from Annina Periam, Hebbel’s Nibelungen (New York: Columbia U. 
Press, 1906). 


1862 
25. Hebbel, Friedrich. Die Nibelungen. Vol. V, sdémmtliche 
Werke, Hamburg: Hoffmann und Campe Verlag, 1891. 


Iowa. 

A successful dramatization of N. L. Elaborates upon several parts merely al- 
luded to in the epic, such as Siegfried’s first visit to Brunhild. Hebbel’s pur- 
pose: 

‘‘Ich wollte dem Publikum bloss das grosse National-Epos ohne eigene Zuthat 
dramatisch niher riicken.’’2 

Siegfried is a carefree, jovial hero. Ashamed of his bashfulness in the pres- 
ence of Kriemhild, he says (p. 55): 


1Josef Stammhammer, Die Nibelungen-Dramen seit 1850 (Leipzig: Ed. 
Wartig’s Verlag, 1878), p. 133. 


2Periam, op. cit., p. 16. 
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‘*So steht ein Roland da, wie ich hier stand! 
Mich wundert’s dasz kein Spatz in meinem Haar 
Genistet hat.’’ 


1863 


26. Duboc, Karl Eduard, (pseud. Waldmiiller, Robert). Brun- 
hild. Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen, Leipzig: Verlag von 


Philipp Reclam jun., 1874. Harvard. 


Duboe wrote his tragedy with the following principles in mind (p. 4): 

‘<Verschmelzung des Nibelungenepos mit den volksthiimlichen Siegfrieds- 
Ueberlieferungen unter freier Umdichtung alles dessen, was der dramatischen 
Wirkung widerstrebt; Ankniipfen an die in den nordischen Sagen vorhanden 
Hinweise auf Siegfrieds Verhiltnisz zu Brunhild; Vertiefung seines Charakters 
dadurch bis zur Méglichkeit einer tragischen Schuld; endlich—da der sonnen- 
heile Siegfried nicht jetzt schon eine véllige Verdunkelung seines Wesens ver- 
tragen diirfte—Verlegung der miichtigsten Conflicte in die Seele Brunhilds als 
derjenigen, welche in den nordischen Sagen thatsichlich fiir die eigentliche 
Trigerin dieses gewaltigen Stoffes gelten musz, welche gleichzeitig aber in dem 
Nibelungenepos eine hinreichend unbestimmte Farbe hat, um dem dramatischen 
Dichter volle Freiheit der Ausfiihrung zu gestatten.’’ 

Duboe’s Siegfried holds no appeal for the reader. He is too hesitant, in- 
decisive, and vacillating. 


27. Wagner, Richard. Der Ring des Nibelungen. Ein Biihnen- 
festspiel, Leipzig: Weber, 1863. 

A tetralogy: ‘‘Das Rhinegold’’, ‘‘Die Walkiire’’, ‘‘Siegfried’’, and ‘‘ Gott- 
erdimmerung.’’ Wagner has altered his sources, the Eddas, freely in order 
to interweave the story of Siegfried with that of the downfall of the Old Norse 
gods. ‘The tragic lovers, Siegfried and Briinnhilde, influence the destiny of 
the Aesir themselves. The action centers around the struggle for possession of 
the Andvaranaut, which Alberich has made from the Rhinegold, and which 
continues to exercise its curse until it is returned to its former guardians, the 
Rhine-maidens. Wagner emphasizes the love of Siegfried and Briinnhilde; 
Gutrune plays only a minor role, and her kin are allied with the enemies of 
Wotan. 

The characterization of Siegfried is, on the whole, wohl gelungen. Though 
he is a little keck and naive, he is extremely likeable for his fresh wholesome- 
ness. He addresses Wotan with winsome curiosity: 

‘*Wie siehst du denn aus? 
Was hast du gar 
fiir ’nen groszen Hut? 
Warum hangt der dir so in’s Gesicht?’’1 


Throughout the operas, Siegfried has absolute freedom of the will, the reason 
for which Wotan explains as follows: 
‘Wen ich liebe 

lass’ ich fiir sich gewiihren ; 

er steh’ oder fall’, 

sein Herr ist er: 

Helden nur kénnen mir frommen’’.2 
The splendid love of the great Briinnhilde has a maturing influence upon Sieg- 


fried. The awakening scene is superb; Wagner’s exquisite touch is evident in 
Briinnhilde’s speech: 


**O Siegfried! Siegfried! 
Seliger Held! 


1“*Siegfried’’, Act. IIT. 
2Ibid., Act. II. 
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Du Wecker des Lebens, 

siegendes Licht! 

O wiisztest du, Lust der Welt, 

wie ich dich je geliebt! 

Du war’st mein Sinnen, 

Mein Sorgen du! 

Dich zarten naéhrt’ ich,— 

noch eh’ du gezeugt; 

noch eh’ du geboren 

barg dich mein Schild: 

so lang’ lieb’ ich dich, Siegfried! ’’s 
Wagner explained his conception of Siegfried in a letter to August Réckel as 
follows: 

‘* Accordingly the whole course of the drama demonstrates the necessity of 
recognizing and submitting to the multiplicity, the ever-changing aspects, the 
eternal renewals of Reality and of Life. Wotan rises to the tragic dignity of 
willing his own destruction. This is the whole lesson we have to learn from 
human history—to will the thing that must be and ourselves to fulfil it. The 
creative power of this highest, self-annihilating Will finds ultimate issue in 
Siegfried, the man fearless and steadfast in love.—That is all . . . Experience 
is everything. Siegfried alone (Man by himself) is not the perfect ‘‘Man’’. 
He is but half and not till Brunhilde is with him does he become a Saviour. 
One solitary cannot do everything; numbers are needed, and suffering, self- 
immolating Woman is at length the true and conscious Saviour; for Love is 
indeed the ‘Eternal Feminine’? itself.’ ’4 

The Ring is the greatest modern German treatment of Siegfried. 


1866 
28. Naumann, Ferdinand. Das Nibelungenlied in Romanzen. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1866. There is a copy of the second 
edition, published by F. Rosner, Wien, in 1875, in the 


Princeton library. 


An abbreviated version of N.L., written in an eight-line stanza. The author’s 
purpose is to interest his contemporaries, the most of whom care only for en- 
tertainment of a superficial order, in the ‘‘unvergleichlich grészten Schatze 
unserer nationalen Poesie, wenn auch vorlaiifig nur in dieser freien und abge- 
kiirzten Form.’’ (p. 3). 


1867 
29. Wegener, Wilhelm. Siegfried und Chrimhilde. Eine poet- 
ische Neugestaltung der Nibelungensage. Brandenburg a. 
H: Druck und Verlag von Adolph Miiller, 1867. Cornell 
University. 

A narrative poem skillfully combining Scandinavian sources with N.L. The 
Fafner episode is particularly good. Siegfried is an attractive hero: courage- 
ous but not overbearing, gentle but not effeminate. He is described thus (p. 
10): 

‘*Es stand zu Hiift’ und Schulter herrlich ihm der Stahl, 
Er ragte mit dem Helme hervor im Sonnenstrahl. 


Er stand wie auf der Wahlstatt des klaren Sieges Bild, 
Und glich in blonder Schéne doch eben noch dem Frieden mild.’’ 


8Ibid., Act III. 
4Jan. 25, 1854. Trans. by M. M. Bozman. 
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Wegener offers the following apology for his poem (p. 2): 

‘“ Auch unsre Zeit darf das Recht, welches jener Dichter-Sammler im Anfang 
des 13 Jahrhunderts ausiibte, niimlich den Stoff der Nibelungensage selbstindig 
zu gestalten, fiir sich in Anspruch nehmen, zumal gelehrte Forschungen den 
Stoff jetzt runder und reicher zu Tage geférdert haben, und die Literaturen 
andrer Vilker soweit Gemeingut geworden sind, dasz man inzwischen von den 
besten Meistern Manches hat lernen kénnen.’’ 


1868-74 
30. Jordan, Wilhelm. Nibelunge. Frankfurt a. M.: Selbst- 
Verlag, 1868-74. The first part, ‘‘Sigfridssage’’ was pub- 
lished separately in 1866. Illinois. 


A long poem worthy to be called an epic. Jordan has skillfully woven to- 
gether events from Vols., Th.S., and N.L. Jordan’s elevation of Mime to the 
status of Siegfried’s best counselor and friend is highly successful. Sieg- 
fried’s character is of the highest type throughout. He is a peerless fighter, a 
perfect lover, and a true friend. Following is a description of him (p. 251): 

‘*Mannlich und stark und doch mild war die Stimme 
Metallen der Ton des tugendlichen Helden; 
Voll edler Anmuth war Sigfrids Antlitz, 
Die holde Madchen entflammt zur Minne, 
Den Mann von Gemiith nicht minder anzieht, 
Vor anderen aber im tiaglichen Umgang 
Den Feinsinn fesselt verwohnter Fiirsten.’’ 


1868 
*31. ———_———.. Siegfried, der gehodrnte. Reutlingen: Enszlin 
und Laiblin, 1868. 


Reference from Kayser. In the same work there is also a reference to Sieg- 
fried von Lindenberg, auch der gehérnte Siegfried genannt (Elbing: Neumann- 
Hartman). No author or date of publication is given. 


1870 
32 Ettmiiller, Ludwig. Sigufrid. Schauspiel in fiinf Hand- 
lungen. Ziirich: Druck von David Burkli, 1870. Bryn 


Mawr. 

A mediocre play which, in its 73 pages, covers a great deal of territory. The 
sources are freely changed, although in the main the Scandinavian are used 
more than the German. Ettmiiller follows Wagner’s lead in raising the story 
to a struggle between the gods and their enemies the Elbs. Fairly dignified in 
tone. As Wodan tells him, Siegfried is not free, but is the victim of cireum- 
stance. : 


1872 
33. Siemssen, Hermann Julius. Das neue Lied der Nibelungen. 
Hamburg: Verlag von J. F. Richter, 1872. Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
A short poem based on N.L. Too greatly condensed; the major events are 


not told in sufficient detail. Siegfried is not at all heroic. Siemssen’s wish 
for the Nibelungensage (Forwort) : 


‘* Jetzt mége sie in neuerem Gewande 
Und zeitgemiiss gestaltet aufersteh’n 
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Und weit hinaus durch alle deutsche Lande 
Vom Mund zum Ohr, vom Ohr zum Herzen geh’n. 
Und Kunde bringe sie von deutscher Treue, 
Wie sie sich einst im alten Reiche fand; 

Dass wiederum sie blithe jetzt auf’s Neue 

Im neuen Reich, das herrlich jiingst erstand.’’ 


*34. Schottky, E. Sigurd. Schauspiel, Breslau, 1872. 


Reference from Periam. 


1875 
*35. Sigismund, Reinhold. Brynhilde. Tragédie in fiinf Auf- 
ziigen, Rudolstaat, 1875. The New York Publie Library has 


a copy. 
Reviewed by both Rehorn and Stammhammer. 


*36. Sigismund, Reinhold. Chriemhilde. Tragédie in fiinf Auf- 
ziigen, Rudolstadt, 1875. New York Publie Library. 


*37. Arnd, Friedrich. Kriemhild. Trauerspiel, Leipzig, 1875. 
New York Publie Library. 


1877 
38. Wilbrandt, Adolf. Ariemhild. Trauerspiel in drei Auf- 


zigen, Wien: L. Rosner, 1877. Harvard. 


A three-act tragedy based upon N.L., but containing many alterations made 
necessary by Wilbrandt’s effort to condense the entire N.L. material. Well 
written. Siegfried lives up to his motto (p. 35): 

‘*Muthfest und heiter bis zum Sterbetag, 
Und sterbend ein zufriedenes Gewissen! ’’ 


*39. Schack, U. v. Siegfrieds Tod. Ein Trauerspiel, 1877. 
Ref. from Periam. 
1878 


*40. Norden, M. Siegfried. Eine Mar in Gesingen, Fischer 
Nachf. 1878. 

Ref. from Kayser. 

*41. Wigner, Wilhelm. Die Nibelungen. Nach nordischer und 


deutscher Dichtung erzahlt, Leipzig, 1878. 
Translated into English in W. C. Sawyer’s Teutonic Legends in the Nibe- 


lungen Lied and the Nibelungen Ring, q.v. 
1879 
42. Bonn, Fritz (pseud. v. Miris) ’s Nibelungenringerl. Miineh- 
en: Verlag von Braun & Schneider, 1879. Boston Publie 
Library. 
An amusing parody of Wagner. The awakening of Briinnhilde (p. 23): 


‘«Wie s’ jetz’ der Siegfried weckt 
Mit an langmichtigen Schmatz, 
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Glei’ werd’s wach—schaugt’n an 
Und werd sei’ Schatz. 
Sie busseln sich und singa— 
Das gliickliche Paar! 
Und zum Gliick fallt der Vorhang, 
Sonst wiret’s net gar.’’ 
ca. 1880 
#43. Ovm. G. and B., Siegfried, der gehdérnte Ritter. Eine hochst 
abenteuerliche Rittergeschichte, Urfahr-Linz: Krauslich. 
Ref. from Kayser. 
1880 
*44. Veihel-Miller, Irmin von. Die Nibelungen. Ein Dramen- 
Cyclus. 1 Theil: ‘‘Briinhilt.’’ Schauspiel in fiinf Auf- 
ziigen, Pfungstadt, 1880. 
Ref. from Abeling. 
1882-83 
*45. Treptow, Leon. Der Nibelungenring. Eine Posse, Played 
in Leipzig, 1883. 
Ref. from Periam. 


No date 
*46 Fischer, Wilhelm. Siegfried. Trauerspiel, Reudnitz-Leip- 
zig. 
Ref. from Periam. 
1886 


*47. Melza, H. Die Nibelungen, 1886. 


Ref. from Periam. 


1887 
48. Siegert, Georg. Siegfried’s Tod. Tragéddie in drei Auf- 
zugen, Miinchen: Josef Anton Finsterlin, 1887. Iowa. 
A dull play; without any merit whatsoever. 


1889 
*49. Miiller-Amorbach, u. Volk, G. Siegfried, der gehérnte. 


Offenbach, 1889. 
Ref. from Kayser. 


*50. Sommer, Eduard. Siegfried. 15 Lieder, Danzig, 1889. 
Ref. from Periam. 


1892 
51. Behrend, Otto. Sigfrid. Leipzig: Rengersche Buchhand- 
lung: Gebhardt & Wilisch, 1892. Iowa. 


A tedious long poem in unrhymed trochaic tetrameter. ‘‘. . . behandelt die 
Sigfridsage in ihrer altnordischen Gestalt.’’ 


52. Legerlotz, Gustav. Das Nibelungenlied im Auszuge. Biele- 
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feld und Leipzig: Velhagen und Klasing, 1892. Iowa has 


1936 edition. 
A retelling of N.L. in a four line stanza patterned after the original. Con- 
densed. 


53. Mobius, Hermine. Die Nibelungensage. Fiir die Jugend 
erzihlt, Dresden und Leipzig: Alexander Kohler Verlag, 


1892. Iowa. 
Based on Th.S. and N.L. 


1893 
*54. Fuchs, Georg. Das Nibelungenlied. Festspiel. Musik von 


Karl Pottgiesser. Aufgefiihrt in Dortmund. 
Ref. from Periam. 


1904 
55. Bohnhof, A. (ed.) Die Siegfriedsage. Helsingfors: Verlags- 


actiengesellschaft Helios, 1904. Iowa. 
A booklet, published in Finland, intended for students in the lower grades 
learning German. Contains an Erzdhlung of N.L. by F. Kronlein, a Jugend- 
geschichte from H.S. and a summary of the nordische Sage von Siegfried. 


*56. Sturm, August. Siegfrieds Tod. Dramatische Skizze in 


einem Akt, Naumburg a.S.: Albin Schirmer, 1904. 


Ref. from Ortner and Abeling, Zu den Nibelungen. (Leipzig: Basz & Co., 
1920). 


1905 
57. Oliven, Fritz (pseud. Rideamus). Die lustigen Nibelungen. 
Berlin: ‘‘Harmonie’’ Verlagsgesellschaft, 1905. Columbia. 


A burlesque operetta. Siegfried is a gay, carefree young man, whose speeches 
are all in the following vein (p. 40): 
‘€9S3 ist mit dem Hochzeitmachen 
Genau wie mit dem Bad. 
’*S sind lauter solche Sachen, 
Die man nicht notig hat.’’ 


1909 
58. Ernst, Paul. Brunhild. Trauerspiel in drei <Aufziigen, 
Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 1909. Iowa has 1922 edition. 


A tragedy observing the classical unities. Takes place the day after the 
double wedding. The relationship of Siegfried to the two women as in the 
Vols. The emphasis is on the moral issues involved in the action, rather than 
on the action itself. Siegfried’s goodness is stressed. Brunhild says of him 
(p. 76): 

‘*Wer solch ein Mensch ist, hat das hoechste Amt, 
Jahrtausende schaun auf ihn hin die andern 
Und bilden sich nach ihm—nach seinem Willen, 
Der goettlich war und goettlich wieder wird, 
Und Mensch nur wurde eine kurze Zeit. 
Siegfried ist solch ein Mensch, ich bin es selbst, 
Und unser Amt erfordert unsern Tod.’’ 
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Siegfried is overwhelmed by a feeling of guilt for having helped Gunther in 
the bridal chamber. On page 27: 
‘¢ Auf meinem Antlitz war—war eine Schuld. 
Wir haben beide eine Tat begangen, 
Die schlecht ist, und der Schlechteste war ich.’’ 


In fact, he thanks Brunhild and Hagen for killing him (p. 80): 
‘Denn eine schwere Last nahmt ihr mir ab.’’ 


1910 
#59. Lohnert, Fritz. Siegfried. Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen, 
Dresden: Pierson, 1910. 
Ref. from Ortner and Abeling. 
1911 
60. Herzog, Rudolf. Siegfried, der Held. Der deutschen Jugend 


erzahlt, Berlin: Im Verlag Ullstein, 1911. Iowa. 
A prose story. Combines events from the Edda and N.L. Fairly good. 


*61. Weber, Ernst. Siegfried. Des Nibelungenliedes 1 Teil. 
‘¢ Jugendbiicherei’’, Graz: Univ. Buchdr. u. Verlh. Styria, 
1911. 

Ref. from Kayser. 

*62. Friedrich, Alois. Jung-Siegfried. Miinchen: V. H6fling, 


1911. 


Ref. from Kayser. 
1912 


63. Herzog, Rudolf. Die Nibelungen. Des Heldenliedes beide 
Teile neu erzahlt, Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang, 1912. Iowa. 
The first part is identical to Siegfried, der Held, no. 60. 


64. Treumund, Karl. Nibelungensage und Gudrun. Nach Sim- 
rock fiir die Jugend bearbeitet, Berlin: Meidinger’s Jugend- 


schriften Verlag, 1912. Iowa. 
A story for children with incidents from Vols., Th.S., H.S., and N.L. 


1913 
65. Nover, Jacob. Siegfried, der Held der Nibelungensage. 


Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1913. Iowa. 


A summary of Vols., with interpolations from N.L. Nover wishes to offer 
all that is worth knowing about Siegfried, ‘‘Seitdem Siegfried, unser iltester 
Nationalheld, besonders in neuerer Zeit zu einer Lieblingsfigur in Kunst und 
Literatur geworden ist.’’ (Vorwort) 


66. Matzdorf, Paul. Jung Siegfried. Jugendspiel in 2 Akten 
fiir Freilicht-und Innen-biihne, Leipzig: Arwed Strauch, 


1913. Iowa. 


An interesting playlet: the anvil episode, the slaying of the dragon h 
winning of the treasure. Based on H.S., with whom tad from Vols.” nL 
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1914 
67. Bumiiller, Johannes. Das Nibelungenlied. Der deutschen 
Jugend erzahlt, St. Ottilien: Missionsverlag, 1914. Fourth 


edition at Iowa. 

A brief summary of N.L. Bumiiller’s purpose (p. 3): 

‘¢Eine herrliche deutsche Heldengestalt ist vor allem Siegfried, kiihn, mutig, 
selbstlos, ohne Falsch, voll edler Liebe zu seinen Eltern und seiner Gattin. 
Diese echt deutschen Tugenden sind auch fiir uns noch nachahmenswert, um so 
mehr, als sie bei unserem schwichlichen Geschlechte immer mehr verschwinden.’’ 


*68. Witte, Emil. Drei Siegfried’s Rufe. Berlin: E. Witte 


(Durch Gust. Brauns, Leipzig), 1914. 
Ref. from Kayser. 
1916 


*69. ——_—_—_——.. Die Sagen v. Gudrun u. Siegfried. Berlin: 


Bundes dtsch. Taubstummenlehrer, 1916. 
Ref. from Kayser. 


70. Jansen, Werner. Das Buch Treue. Nibelungenroman, 
Braunschweig und Hamburg: Georg Westermann, 1916. 
Harvard has 1925 edition. 


A long Roman based upon N.L. Jansen’s purpose: 


‘*Dies Werk maszt sich nicht an, das alte Buch Treue zu ersetzen oder sich 
ihm zu vergleichen. Es steht auf den Schultern des Nibelungenliedes und will, 
ohne den Stoff zu entfremden, in den Ausdrucksmitteln unserer Zeit von der 
alten Schénheit kiinden. Es will den fernen Spiegel des edelsten Deutschlands 
der schmihlichsten Vergessenheit entreiszen und unserem Volk wieder nahe 
riicken, dasz es mit Scham und Stolz seines unerschépflichen Reichtums gewahr 
werde und ihn ehre.’’ (Foreword) 

Poorly written. Siegfried is ignorant, not treu. The abuse of Christianity 
fills one with disgust. The style is saccharine, as the following excerpt shows 

. 164): 

Er am in lauter Sonne, tief in dem bunten Blumenteppich; um seinen 
Mund schwebt ein leises Licheln, als sammle sich sein sorglosreines, gliickliches 
Wesen darin. Und er stirbt, umbraust von den Fluten des Lichtes, das ihn 
verklirt, und dem seine Schénheit eine strahlende Weihe verleiht.’’ 


*71. Scherer, Wilh. Nibelungentrewe. Regensburg: Verlag J. 
Kosel u. F. Pustet, 1916. 
Ref. from Kayser. 
1917 
72. Bichtiger, Josef. Siegfried. Drama in vier Akten, Luzern: 


Eugen Haag, 1917. Iowa. 


A play based upon N.L., with a few additions from Vols., Th.8., and H.S. 
Vorwort: 

‘“Siegfried ist die strahlendste Heldengestalt des deutschen Epos. Als Knabe 
und als Jiingling habe ich mich an ihr erfreut und als Mann nun versucht, 
einem begeisterungsfaihigen Jungvolk den Helden im Spiel vor Augen zu 
fiihren’’ . . . ‘Mein Drama will zeigen, dasz schon damals Undank der Welt 
Lohn war und dasz der schlechten Tat Gewissensbisse und die verdiente Strafe 
folgen.’’ 


ETT 
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1919 
73. Stieglitz, Hans. Das Nibelungenlied altbayerisch erzahlt. 
Miinchen und Berlin: Verlag R. Oldenbourg, 1919. lowa 
has 1925 edition. 

The N.L. retold in dialect, which the author considers closer to the original 
than High German. Stieglitz believes that summaries such as his can replace 
N.L., which is read but little today. His purpose (p. 12): 

‘*So mag denn diese Formlosigkeit als Beweis dienen, dasz im Verfasser eine 
heisze Glut brennt fiir das ungliickliche Vaterland. Mdéchten die anspruchslosen 
Erzihlungen ein kleiner Beitrag sein, um den Stolz auf unser Volkstum zu 
steigern und die alte Kraft zu wecken, mit der wir uns eine schénere Zukunft 
bauen!.’? 

His conception of Siegfried (p. 8): 

‘*Held Siegfried ist der natiirliche Ausdruck unbewuszter, innerer Kraft, 
einer unschuldigen Naturkraft, die nicht bose und nicht wahrhaft gut, sondern 
gegen das Gute eigentlich gleichgiiltig ist.’’ 


74. Schmidt, Alfred M. Das Nibelungenlied zum Gebrauche in 
Volks-und Mittelschulen. Leipzig: Julius Klinkhardt, 1919. 


Iowa has 1926 edition. 
A condensation of N.L. in a four-line stanza form. 


*75. Gebhart, A. Der kommende Siegfried, nach Bibel u. Weis- 


sagg. Chr. Killinger, 1919. 
Ref. from Kayser. 


*76. ——————. Sigfrid u. Ahasver. Hamburg: Deutschvélk 


Verlagsanst., 1919. 
Ref. from Kayser. 


*77. Hublow, Fritz. Der Ring d. Nibelungen. Potsdam: Stitt- 


ungsverlag, 1919. 
Ref. from Kayser. 


1920 
78. Wolzogen, Hans von. Der Nibelungen Not. Berlin: Verl. 
Anst. f. Vaterland, 1920. Included in Roethe, Gustav. 
Deutsches Leben—Deutsche Freiheit. Berlin: Verlag Lud- 


wig Schroeter, 1934. Iowa. 


A prose retelling of the last half of N.L., including a short account of Sieg- 
fried’s life by Volker. On page 30: 

‘*Soleh ein Held, in dem sich Gott lebendig Menschen kund tut, der fahrt 
zur Holle nicht, der stirbt nicht, der kommt wieder. Nicht zwar derselbe, nicht 
der Siegmundsohn, der ohnegleichen in der Sage lebt, doch gleichen Wesens, 
Retter in der Not, Fiihrer zum Siege, gottlich: Siegfriedart.—Ja, staunt! Es 
ist ein Wunder, aber wahr; der Sanger weisz es, Gott erfiillt’s, er kommt. 
Wir werden’s nicht erleben, doch er kommt!—, Geschlechter vergehen, nichts 
bleibt bestehen, in Asche stiirzt das hohe Kénigshaus: nur mit der Mensch- 
heit stirbt der Siegfried aus! ’’ 


79. Kopp, Johannes. Nibelungen-und Gudrun-Sage als Vorstufe 
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des Geschichtsunterrichts. Niirnberg: Verlag der Friedrich 


Korn’schen Buchhandlung, 1920. Iowa has 1931 edition. 
A short prose account based on H.S. and N. L. 


80. Grimm, Emil. Siegfrieds Tod und Kriemhilds Rache. Eine 
Heldensage aus Deutschlands Vorzeit, Niirnberg: Verlag 
der Friedr. Korn’schen Buchhandlung, 1920. Iowa has 19.0: 


edition. 
A retelling of N.L. 


81. du Bois-Reymond, Estelle. Die Abenteuer der Nibelungen. 


Berlin: Verlag von Dictrich Reimer, 1920. Iowa. 


‘*Der deutschen Jugend erzihlt auf Grund der Simrockschen Ubertragung 
des Nibelungenliedes. ’’ 


1921 


82. Jalkotzy, Alois. Siegfried, der lichte Held. Wien und Leip- 


zig: Konegens Jugendschriftenverlag, 1921. Iowa. 


A well written children’s version. Events prior to Siegfried’s arrival at 
Worms are from H.S.; subsequent events from N.L. 


*83. Tecklenburg, A. Die Siegfriedsage und Nibelungen-Sage 
nebst d. Gudrun-Sage. Der dtsch. Jugend f.d. Lesen im 
Geschichts u. Deutsch-Unterricht dargeb., Hamburg: 


Deutsche Dichter-Gedachtnis-Stiftung, 1921. 
Reported out of print. 


1922 


84. Sachs, Hans. Der Hoernen Seyfried. Erneuert und be- 
arbeitet von Egon Schmid, Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel, 
1922. Iowa. 


Sachs’s play in modern high German. Some minor changes in the play, espe- 
cially in Acts 6 and 7. On page 4: 

‘*Nach einem Turniere, in dem der Tapferste den Kampf verliert, erstechen 
sie ihn. Erinnert das nicht an das Schicksal unseres eigenen Volkes? Hans 
Sachsens Seyfried ist uns heute ein Symbol. Der Schmerz ist uns selber nahe, 
der das leidenschaftlich ansteigende Leben dieses tapfern Jungen aus seiner 
Bahn wirft.’’ 


*85. Petz, A. Die Nibelungen. Dem Nib. nacherzahlt, Wien: 
Oesterreichischer Bundesverl., 1922. 


86. Libiger, Richard. Die Madre von Siegfried und den Nibel- 
ungen. Dresden und Leipzig: E. Piersons Verlag, 1922. 
Iowa. 


A series of poems with prose links. Allegorical: Siegfried is the winter sun, 
and Kriemhild, the awakened earth. Siegfried loves Brunhild, not Kriemhild. 
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1923 
87. Harbou, Thea von. Das Nibelungenbuch. Berlin: Drei 


Masken Verlag, 1923. Iowa. 


The widow Kriemhild tells Rudiger, messenger from Etzel, the story of Sieg- 
fried’s life much as it is found in N.L. Naturally, Siegfried is exonerated of 
blame; his fault, schwatzen, is minimized. Written in a romantic manner. 
The book contains twenty-four gooa illustrations from the Decla-Ufa-Film, Die 
Nibelungen. 


88. Hauser, Otto. Das Nibelungenlied. Neudichtung, Weimar: 
Alexander Duncker Verlag, 1923. Iowa. 


A tedious poem in alliterative verse. Main source: Th.S. Siegfried repeat- 
edly called sun god. On page 5: 
Wehklage noch schallt durch die Welt hin 
Jahr um Jahr um den jungen Helden, 
Wann von den Biiumen der weisze Blust bricht, 
Der siisze schimmernde, so schnell vergangen, 
Wie Siegfried dahinging, der hohe, reine. 
Und Jahr um Jahr zu jeder Sonnwend 
Flammen Feuer in Feld und Wald, 
Sein zu gedenken in treuer Seele. 


89. Weber, Emil. Die Nibelungensage. Berlin: Verlag von 
Julius Beltz, 1923. Iowa. 


A prose account. Events prior to Siegfried’s arrival at Worms are from 
H.S.; subsequent events, from N.L. On the title page are the following words: 
‘¢ Aus deutschem Schrifttum und deutscher Kultur.’’ 

1924 

90. Keim, Franz. Die Nibelungen. Dem deutschen Volke wie- 

dererzahlt, Wien und Leipzig: Deutscher Verlag fiir Jugend 


und Volk, 1924. Iowa. 
A greatly condensed retelling of N.L. Strikingly illustrated. 


91. Jansen, Fritz. Siegfrieds Tod. Ein ernstes Spiel von 
deutscher Treue in 5 Aufziigen, Leipzig: Arwed Strauch, 
1924. Iowa. 

A fairly well written play based upon W.L., but with modifications from the 
Scandinavian versions; e.g., on the bridal night, Siegfried assumes Gunther’s 
shape and deprives Brunhild of her supernatural strength by kissing her. 

92. Schwab, Gustav. Der gehérnte Siegfried. Reutlingen: 


Enszlin und Laiblins Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1924. Iowa. 


A booklet which tells the story much as does the Volksbuch. Siegfried is 
keck, but not obnoxiously so. 


1925 
93. Stiinkel, Heinrich (pseud. Rémer, Heinrich). Jung-Sieg- 
fried der wackere Schmiedejunge. Ein singendes, klingendes 
Marchenspiel in sechs Bildern, Leipzig: Verlag von Philipp 
Reclam jun., 1925. Iowa. 
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A comedy based on H.S. Very enjoyable reading. The speeches have pro- 
nounced rhythm and verve. Many comical touches, such as Siegfried’s proving 
that he slew the dragon by producing its tongue and two of its teeth. Sieg- 
fried rustic and naive. 


1926 
94. ——_—_—_—_—-. Die wunderschéne Geschichte von dem ge- 
hornten Siegfried. Herausgegeben von der Vereinigung fir 
Arbeitsunterricht und Kunsterziehung, Wien: Osterreich- 


ischer Bundesverlag, 1926. Iowa. 
Retelling of H.S. Sources: Simrock and Schwab. Siegfried a grober Bursche. 


95. Ziegler, Josef. Die Nibelungen. Dem alten Heldenliede 
nacherzahlt, Wien: Osterreichischer Bundesverlag, 1926. 


Towa. 
A retelling of N.L. Greatly condensed. 


96. Lichtenberger, Franz. Held Siegfried. Erster Teil der 
Nibelungen-Sage. Der Jugend erzihlt, Halle a.S.: Carl 


Marhold Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1926. Iowa. 


Siegfried’s youth as in H.S. plus his later life as in N.L. No love between 
Siegfried and Brunhild, whom he calls a Teufelswetb. 


1927 
97. Vosz, Hans. Sigurd und Brynhild nach der Edda. Berlin: 


Weltgeist-Biicher, Verlags-Gesellschaft, 1927. Iowa. 


An uninteresting poem written in imitation of the Elder Edda. Vosz has 
two purposes (p. 1): 

‘*Einmal eine innigere Vertrautheit des Deutschen mit dem Stoff und geis- 
tigen Gehalte seiner eigenen Gétter und Heldensage in all ihrer Herbheit und 
Griésze des Heldendaseins und der Schicksalsidee. Zum andern: Ein geiibteres 
ohr fiir den zweihebigen stabreimenden germanischen Vers, dessen einzigartige 
Rhythmik allein imstande ist, die Idee dieser Heroenwelt Wort und Klang 
werden zu lassen.’’ 

Siegfried’s death lacks motivation because of Voss’s omission of the Andvara- 
naut and the potion of forgetfulness. 


98. von Eisenstein, Karl. Siegfrieds Tod. Ein Spiel fiir die 
deutsche Jugend, Miinchen: Verlag George D. Callwey, 


1926. Iowa. 


A playlet beginning with the wives’ quarrel. Siegfried appears only a few 
times. 


99. Lehmann, Gotthold. Die Sagen von Gudrun und Siegfried. 
Osterwieck am Harz: Elwin Staude, Komm.-—Gesellschaft, 
1927. Iowa. 


A good prose version written for the deaf and dumb. The events of Sieg- 
fried’s life before his arrival at Worms are from H.S.; subsequent events are 
from N. L. In the Preface, the author says that he desires many readers be- 
cause ‘‘Die werden die deutschen Sagen erst ganz verstehen als das, was sie 
sind: Das Hohelied auf deutsche Liebe und Treue.’’ 





———— 
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#100. Jansen, Fritz. Siegfried. Ein dt. Heldensang in 5 Aufz., 
Warendorf: F. Wulf, 1927. 


1930 
*101. Stassen, Frz. Der Ring d. Nibelungen: Jung-Siegfried. 
Berlin: L. Schroeter, 1930. 


1931 
102. Weber, Ernst. Die Siegfriedsage. Berlin: Verlag von 


Julius Beltz, 1931. Iowa. 
A brief summary of the first half of N.L. 


1932 
103. Zindler, Erwin. Der stolze Adel Mensch. Nibelungendrama 
in fiinf Aufziigen, Hamburg: Eigenverlag Erwin Zindler, 
1932. Iowa. 


A drama of 90 pages with an Introduction of 163 pages. Zindler contends 
that, until the present, the wrong characters in N.L. have been honored. P. 7: 
‘*Nicht Siegfried und Kriemhild sind die groszen Lichtgestalten, sondern 
diese Geltung musz fiir die bisher verfemten Briinhild und Hagen erobert 
werden. ’’ 

About Siegfried he says (p. 36): 

‘‘Tech habe zu betonen: Siegfried ist keine Groésze sittlichen Ausmaszes. Er 
ist ein Berserker, der die Welt durch seine auserordentlichen Kraftleistungen 
aus den Angeln gehoben hat. Er sonnt sich in dem Gefiihl, ein solcher Kraft- 
mensch zu sein und handelt danach. Sein Auftreten am Wormser Hof ist 
Beweis dafiir.’’ 

The play proper follows N.Z. but is written in such a way as to prove 
Zindler’s theory. Siegfried, therefore, is crude, uncouth, boorish, and boastful. 
Brunhild, who does not love him, is by far the most attractive person in the 
play. Well written and thought-provoking. 


104. Nover, Dr. Jakob. Siegfried und Parzival. Fiir die Jugend 
bearbeitet, Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 
1932. Iowa. 


A poorly written account based mainly upon Vols., but frequently giving 
also the corresponding events in N.L. Nover forgets that he had Siegfried 
bathe in the dragon’s blood when he lets him be murdered in bed by Gutthorm. 
The characters are poorly portrayed. 


1933 
105. Gerlach-Bernau, Kurt. Der Nibelungen-Leich. Breslau: 
Ferdinand Hirt, 1933. 


In a series of lays, the Nibelungen story is recounted very briefly. Follows 
the Scandinavian more than the southern versions. Siegfried does not appear, 
but is mentioned. 

Of far greater significance than the lays is the Vorspruch, which pleads elo- 
quently for a purge of all foreign elements and for a return to the heritage of 
the German race. It preaches the doctrine of purity of race; indeed, Siegfried 
. ‘verletzt das Artgesetz’’ when he gives himself to the Burgundians. On page 
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‘Eng verbunden mit diesem kultischen Bestandteil ist die rassische Gegeben- 
heit des Aufeinandertreffens des reinrassigen Nordlanders und der offenbar 
schon minderrassigen, von den Kelten und anderen Siidvélkern beeinfluszten 


. Burgunden.’’ 


The author feels that this story is extremely pertinent in Germany today 
p. 7): 
‘¢ Aus der neuen deutschen Lebensmitte heraus werden wir wieder fahig werden, 
die Nibelungen als gegenwartsnahes Vermichtnis der Ahnen als ein Gestalt- 
werdung des deutschen Lebenskreises tiberhaupt zu erleben.’’ 


106. Schalk, Gustav. Die Nibelungensage. Fiir Deutschlands 
Jugend und Volk, Leipzig: Abel und Miiller Verlag, 1933. 
Iowa. 


A comparatively long account, based primarily upon N.L., but with a story 
of Siegfried’s youth compounded from a variety of legends. A definite effort 
has been made to exclude all traces of Christianity; the building before which 
the queens quarrel is a temple of Baldur. 


107. Gerlach, Johannes. Die Mar von Siegfried. Schoninghs., 
1933. Iowa. 


A mediocre account compounded from Scandinavian and German sources. 
Siegfried’s character not clearly presented. 


1934 
108. Busch, Karl. Das Nibelungenlied in deutscher Geschichte 
und Kunst. Miinchen, 1934. Iowa. 


A summary of N.L. plus its historical background and a host of illustrations. 
A strong nationalistic spirit speaks forth in the opening remarks. On page 3: 
‘‘Ist Siegfried nicht der Deutsche in seiner Offenheit und Treue, seinem 
Tatendrang und seiner romantischen Sehnsucht nach fernem ruhm? Der 
Deutsche, dessen kiihne, unermiidliche Heldenleistung ihn iiberall geschatzt 
macht, der dabei aber iibersieht, dasz er letzten Endes fiir fremde Interessen 
seine Kraft vergeudet, der—wie es sich in der Geschichte des Mittelalters mehr- 
mals zeigt—anderen Reiche erobert, sich selbst aber mit der heldisch kuhnen 
Tat begniigt!’’ 


1934 
109. Blunck, Hans Friedrich. Das Nibelungenlied. Mit Bildern 
aus der Hundeshagensehen Handschrift erzihlt und _ be- 
gleitet, Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut A.G., 1934. 


Iowa. 
An extremely condensed retelling of N.L. 


110. Hiittig, Ernst. Siegfried. Festliches Spiel in drei dramat- 
ischen Szenen und zwei Biihnenbildern, mit Sprechchorn 
oder Gesingen. Musik von Gerhard Giinther, Leipzig: Jahn 
Verlag Paul Goldstein, 1934. Iowa. 


A short play with musical accompaniment which uses the Siegfried story to 
disseminate Nazi propaganda. On page 2: 
‘*Das vorliegende Spiel stellt in drei dramatischen Szenen und zwei Biihnen- 
bildern markante Episoden aus dem Leben Siegfrieds dar, verglichen mit dem 
Schicksal Deutschlands.’’ 
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The following passage serves to illustrate the method used (pp. 7-8): 
‘¢Gleich einem Drachen, der mit wilder Gier 
die Einheit eines ganzen Volks zerfrasz, 
der Gift und Geifer spie vor jede Tiir, 
der wie ein Damon uns im Nacken sasz, 
so ging ein Ubel durch des Volks Geschichte 
und ward uns oft zum strafenden Gerichte: 
Zwietracht! 
So wie der Recke den Drachen bezwang, 
vernichtend seine Waffe schwang, 
so musz das Volk sich selbst bezwingen, 
musz alle Schranken niederringen, 
ein Volk zu sein nur—fest und ganz: 
Dann steigt aus dunklen Stunden, 
dann wachst aus Kampf und Wunden 
ein Leben in Grésze, ein Schreiten in Glanz! 
This is the theme of the play: 
‘*Wir sind ein Volk, 
vom Feind umstellt, 
in Staub geworfen 
von der Welt. 
Doch dringt ein Ruf 
durch unsre Not: 
Wir sind nicht tot! 
Wir sind nicht tot! ’’ 
The music is of the type which creates a strong emotional effect upon the 
audience. The stage directions reveal a similar purpose. 


111. Treutner, Erv., und Vrana, S. Der gehdrnte Siegfried. Prag: 


Staatliche Verlagsanstalt, 1934. Iowa. 
Written for tschechische Schiiler. Follows H.S. 


1935 
112. Biaszler, Ferdinand. Die Nibelungen. Reutlingen: Enszlin 


und Laiblins Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1935. Iowa. 


A prose retelling of N.L. Biszler adds a wrestling match to the three ath- 
letic contests and eliminates the struggle in the bridal chamber. 


113. Wenz, Gustaf. Die Geschichte von den Walsungen. Die 
Saga vom Schicksal der Nibelungen, Leipzig: Quelle und 


Meyer, 1935. Iowa. 
A good retelling of the Vols. in powerful, dignified prose. 


114 Schéttler, Wilhelm. Der Nibelunge Not. Ein Schicksalsspiel, 


Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1935. Iowa. 


Although Siegfried does not appear in this play, his spirit is supposed to 
permeate it; in the Preface by Rudolf Mirbt we read: 

‘‘Ganz klar und hell aber musz unser Wissen dieser deutschesten aller 
deutschen Mythen werden ... Denn jeder Deutsche in aller Welt, Mann und 
Frau, Junge und Madchen, musz davon wissen, dasz Siegfried, Hagen, Kriem- 
hild, Gunther in ein gemeinsames Schicksal verstrickt sind, dem sie nicht entrin- 
nen kénnen! Wirklichkeiten miissen unsere Mythen werden. Nicht aber 
Abendunterhaltungen: der Siegfried der Nibelungenfilms ist zum Schlusz 
tatsichlich und endgiiltig tot. Der Siegfried dieses ‘*Schicksalsspiels’’ von 
Wilhelm Schéttler ist, obwohl er gar nicht auftritt, unsterblich! ’’ 
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#115. Albrecht, Paul. Arminius-Sigurfrid. Ein Roman d. dt. 
Volkes, Berlin: Hallig-Verl., 1935. 


116. Ernst, Bodo. Siegfried-Armin. Der Mythos vom deutschen 
Menschen, Breslau: WVolksdeutscher Verlag Georg Nickish, 
1935. Iowa. 


A narrative poem in free verse. The author’s purpose is to glorify Armin, 
the German who led his kinsmen to a decisive victory over the Romans under 
Varus, to argue for the theory that Armin is the same as the legendary hero 
Siegfried, and—above all—to urge his readers to regard this Siegfried-Armin 
as the incarnation of the highest possible Germanic ideals. 

Full of Nazi propaganda; in fact it is dedicated to the Siegfried des 20. 
Jahrhunderts. The title page informs us that this book is one of a series for 
rassebewusztes Deutschtum. Its Lettwort is: 

‘*Heiliges Wesen des Nordlands 
gliihe auf in heiliger, deutscher Geschichte.’’ 
Dominating Siegfried-Armin’s thinking is a spirit of nationalism; he utters 
many sentiments like the following: (p. 102): 
‘*Laszt unsre Herzen brennen 
in dem Glauben un unser Land, 
an das kommende Reich aller Stimme, 
- an die ewigen Machte darinnen.’’ 


117. Pfeiffer, Hermann. Jung Siegfried. Darmstadt: Druck 
und Verlag von H. Hohmann, 1935. Towa. 


A Schattenspiel presenting, rather freely, Siegfried’s encounter with Fafnir 
as it is told in Vols. Contains some good silhouettes (the author is called a 
Maler.) Well worth reading. Siegfried likeable, although a little keck. Two 
eagles describe him thus (p. 10): 


‘“Der dort wie Lichtglanz aus dem Dunkel tritt, 
Ist Konig Siegmunds Sohn, Urvaters Erbe. 
Kein schénrer Jiingling jagt auf Elech und Eber. 
Kein kiihnrer Kampe freut sich solecher Kraft.’’ 


1937 


118. ——————.. Das Nibelungenlied in Auswahl mit verbinden- 


dem Texte, Paderborn: Ferdinand Sehéningh, 1937. Iowa. 


Some of the ‘‘adventures’’ set into modern German verse in imitation of the 
original, connected by prose links. 


*119. Weinrich, Frz. Johs. Die Ritterweihe Siegfrieds. Eine 


Szene, Frankfort: St. Georg Verlag, 1937. 
Prohibited in Germany. Cannot be obtained. 
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DONNE’S LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT IN 1611-12 


By R. E. BENNETT 


Northwestern University 


The chronology of John Donne’s travels with Sir Robert Drury 
in Franee, Germany, and the Low Countries in 1611-12 has never 
been carefully investigated. The chief evidence consists of nineteen 
letters which Donne wrote while abroad, or immediately before his 
departure and after his return. The evidence of these letters can 
hardly be ealled available, however, for we must rely for our texts 
of most of them upon Letters to Severall Persons of Honour (1651), 
in which no attention was paid to chronological order. Of the nine- 
teen, only two have both dates and headings which are adequate and 
unchallengeable. Any attempt to arrange them must, therefore, de- 
pend upon a somewhat elaborate structure of inferences from in- 
ternal evidence. 

For the convenience of the reader, and in order to save space it is 
best to begin with a table of the letters. The numbers in the left- 
hand column represent the order in Letters to Severall Persons. 
They have no chronological significance, but it is necessary to use 
them throughout the article in order to identify the letters.? In the 
third column the letters are located in Gosse’s edition for the eon- 
venience of readers who do not have easy access to the 1651 volume, 
but with the exception of the letter to Sir Robert More I have not 
employed his text. The dates in the fifth column are according to 
the new or Continental style, which Donne employed while abroad. 
By substracting ten days we get the English date. The material in 
brackets and the two letters ‘‘composed for Drury’’ are the chief 
concern of this article. 

1Sir Edmund Gosse’s The Life and Letters of John Donne (2 vols., London, 
1899) is so untrustworthy that it is necessary to verify each of his facts, each 
line of his texts, and to examine carefully each of his inferences. Mr. I. A. 
Shapiro, in ‘‘The Text of Donne’s Letters to Severall Persons,’’ Review of 
English Studies, vit (1931), 291-301, deals adequately with five of the letters 
under discussion in this article, and with a sixth about which his conclusions 
sannot stand. 

2A numbered table of contents of Letters (1651) is to be found in Dr. 
Geoffrey Keynes’s A Bibliography of Dr John Donne (2nd ed., Cambridge, 


1932), pp. 84-89, and the same numbers are supplied in C. FE. Merrill’s edition 
of Letters to Severall Persons (New York, 1910). 
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Order in Pages in Gosse: To: Date: Place: 
Letters: Letters: 
—3 Goodere [Nov., 1611] [London] 
32 93-96 1,283-4 [Goodere] [ Nov.] [London ?] 
96 264-65 285-86 Garrard [Early Dee.] [ Amiens] 
95 262-63 286-87 Garrard {After 17 Jan.,1612] [Amiens] 
41 120-27 290-94 [Goodere] [Ca. 24 Jan.] [ Amiens ] 
89 246-48 300-01 [Garrard] [After 1 Feb.?] [Amiens ?] 
—4 287-89 [Sir Robert More] 7 Feb. Amiens 
885 244-45 289-90 [Martha Garrard ?] 7 Feb. Amiens 
—6 Composed for Drury 7 Feb. Amiens 
19 54-57 239-41 Goodere [Feb. or March] [Paris ?] 
94 259-61 294-95 Garrard [4 March ?] ? 
42 127-34 295-99 Goodere 9 April Paris 
26 73-78 305-07 [Goodere] [13 April] [ Paris] 
92 253-57 301-03 [Garrard] [14 April] [Paris] 
857 237-39 303-04 Garrard 14 April Paris 
—s Composed for Drury 27 June Frankfort 
31 89-93 312-14 [Goodere] 26 July Spa 
97 266-67 311-12 [Martha Garrard ?] [Ca. 2 Aug.] Spa 
91 251-53 310-11 [Garrard ?] [Ca. 16 Aug.] [Brussels ?] 
62 187-90 314-16 [Goodere ?] 16 Aug., 16[1]2 [ Brussels ?] 


93 


258-59 II,12 


Garrard 


[Sept.] 


[London] ® 


Sir Robert Drury was granted a license to travel on July 2, 1611 


(O.S.),2° but he did not put his purpose into effect for at least four 
months. When Donne decided to accompany him is not known, but 
it was probably in mid-summer, for there is no evidence in the 
elaborate Latin epistle to Goodere™’ or in No. 32, also to 


8The Latin letter: Poems (1633), pp. 351-352; The Works of John Donne, 
ed. Henry Alford (6 vols., London, 1839), v1, 440-441. 

4From the Loseley MSS. My quotations are from Gosse’s text. 

5First printed in Poems (1635), pp. 283-284. 

6MS. Cotton Julius Ciii, folio 158. 

7First printed in Poems (1635), pp. 285-286; ef. John Donne Dean of St. 
Poul’s Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, ed. John Hayward (2nd ed., Lon- 
don, 1932), pp. 463-464. 

8MS. Cotton Julius Ciii, folio 159. 

9There are two other letters which may have been written while Donne was 
on this journey. No. 16 (pp. 41-42; Gosse, 1, 11-12) is headed ‘‘To Sir 
Thomas Roe,’’ and it begins: ‘‘It is an ease to your friends abroad, that you 
are more a man of businesse then heretofore; for now it were an injury to 
trouble you with a busie Letter.’’ If this was meant seriously, the heading is 
wrong, for Roe, who had already been on a voyage to the Indies, could never 
have been accused of idleness. The letter was probably not written to one of 
Donne’s regular correspondents, but sent as an enclosure in a packet to a 
mutual friend. There is no good reason for placing it in this series except the 
single word, abroad, and Donne travelled at other times. No. 114 (pp. 294-95; 
Gosse, 11, 10-11) was sent with a ‘‘ book of French Satyrs.’’ It was not neces- 
sarily written on this trip to France, or from France at all. 


10State Papers Domestic, James I, uxv, 5. 
11See note 3 above. 
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Goodere,?? which Donne wrote before his departure in November, 
that he had been making hasty plans. 

Before the end of November (0.S.) Sir Robert and Lady Drury, 
and Donne were settled in Amiens,’* whence Donne wrote No. 96 to 
George Garrard. The stay in Amiens was prolonged, and on or 
shortly before January 17 (N.S.; heneeforward the new style will be 
employed in this article unless it is otherwise stated), John Pory 
found Donne in Amiens.** He brought one letter to Donne, and 
earried letters away for him, presumably to be sent to England from 
Paris. He had, however, brought none from George Garrard. So 
Donne wrote No. 95! to Garrard, thanking him ironically for a let- 
ter brought by Pory, and then saying that he had heard from no- 
body. He was exaggerating slightly, however, for Pory had brought 
a letter from Goodere, to which Donne sent a reply (not extant) by 
Pory on January 17. We learn this from No. 41, which Donne 
wrote to Goodere about a week later, ca. January 24.** 

About February 1, Donne wrote again to Garrard (No. 89),?” and 
with this letter he enclosed one to Garrard’s sister Martha, possibly 
No. 88, which Donne wrote from Amiens to some lady on February 
7. She is designated by the heading in the Letters (1651) as ‘‘the 





12No. 32 is headed ‘‘ To my Lord G.H.’’ The content is not that of a letter 
from Donne to one of his noble friends, but the letter is to the correspondent 
through whom Donne expected to send his letters to Lady Bedford. That this 
was Sir Henry Goodere we learn from No. 19 (p. 56; Gosse, 1, 241; where 
‘“Lord of Bedford’’ should read ‘‘Lady.’’ Cf. Shapiro, p. 295), and from No. 
41 (see note 16 below on the address). Cf. C. E. Merrill’s edition, p. 289. 


f 

183By December 4 (O.8S.) John Chamberlain in London knew that they were : 
in Amiens. See [Thomas Birch], The Court and Times of James the First (2 : 
vols., London, 1849), 1, 153. Goodere seems to have written his first letter ( 
from England to Donne at Amiens on December 10 (0.8.). See No. 19, p. 56 ‘ 
(Gosse, 1, 241), but Donne received a letter about January 22 (O.8.) which 1 
Garrard had dated ‘‘ Lond. 22. in our stile,’’ without designating the month. a, 





This left Donne in doubt about what month, and since the only alternative to 4 
December was November, Donne must have left London before November 22 
(O.8.). See No. 89, p. 246 (Gosse, 1, 300). 1 


14No 41, p. 126 (Gosse, I, 293). 
15Gosse (1, 287) assigns this letter to February, which is too late. 


16On the address, see Shapiro, pp. 294-296. Shapiro gives no reason for dat- 
ing No. 41 ‘‘circa 14/24 January,’’ but he probably assumed that a week had 
elapsed since Donne wrote to Goodere on 7/17 January. The letter mentions 
the execution of Florimond du Puy, Seigneur de Vatan, which took place Jan- 
uary 2, (N.S.); see Journal de ma Vie, Mémoires du Maréchal de Bassompierre, 
ed. Chantérae (4 vols., Paris, 1870-77), 1, 299 n. 

17No. 89 is headed ‘‘To your selfe’’ because it was sent in a packet to 
Garrard which included at least one other letter. Garrard is identified by an 
allusion to ‘‘our lodging’’ in the postscript. From No. 96 it appears that 
Donne and Garrard had been lodging in the same house. No. 89 was written : 
on or shortly after the first of some month, and after Pory had been in 
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La. G.’’ If the ‘‘G’’ is of any significance it probably is Martha 
Garrard’s initial, although it is possible that No. 88 is not to her, but 
to some great lady of Garrard’s acquaintance.*® 

Donne was a busy correspondent on February 7. Besides the let- 
ter to ‘‘Lady G.,’’ he wrote a letter (preserved in the Loseley MSS.) 
to his wife’s brother, presumably Sir Robert More, expressing his 
anxiety about Mrs. Donne, who was expecting a child; and it was 
on the same day that Sir Robert Drury required the use of Donne’s 
genius for courtly letter writing, the talent which Donne himself so 
aptly describes: ‘‘...so when Letters have a convenient handsome 
body of news, they are Letters; but when they are spun out of noth- 
ing, they are nothing, or but apparitions, and ghosts, with such hol- 
low sounds, as he that hears them, knows not what they said.’’?® 

The following ‘‘apparition’’ was sent by Sir Robert Drury to 
some friend of the Earl of Northampton’s on February 7. Drury 
could not have composed it,?° and it is in Donne’s style. It has 
never been printed ; so that the reader may judge for himself wheth- 
er it is Donne’s or not, I quote it in full :* 


S', as in no reall office of frendship, so neyther in this of wrighting from this 
place, had I bene so slack, but that I might haue some reason to hope (because 
I was studious to fynd itt) that something would be presented to me, the 
knowledg whereof might make my letter acceptable to you. So that in the 
omission of this office, there were some degrees of doing it, since it was oc- 
easioned by a desyre of doing itt better. But St I haue deprehended my selfe 
in the error, of hoping that this place should afford any thing worthy of you. 
And therefore though I durst trust your fauour, in making good interpreta- 
tions of a longer silence, yett I was loth to put my selfe to that defenciue warr 
of excuses which alwayes imply some accusation. for since I am well assured 
in my selfe, (and desyre you to be so) that I haue a mynd full of good af- 
fections towardes you, I could not beleue yt I lackd subject of wrighting, when 
euen a tru saying of that, in so good a disposition as yours, hath euer an 
acceptablenis in itt which being grownded vpon your worthynes, and merittes 
towardes mee, cannot only not decay (hauing so firme a foundation) but must 


Amiens. Therefore, the first of February is the earliest possible date, and 
March 1, in view of the reference to Pory, would be too late. Moreover, the 
first week in March must be saved for another letter to Garrard. 

18In Oldisworth’s copy of the 1639 edition of the Poems she is identified as 
Lady Goodere, but Dr. Keynes objects (p. 125, n. 2, and p. 87) that Lady 
Goodere was dead before this, and follows Gosse (1, 289) in the suggestion 
that she was Jane, Lady Grymes, Donne’s sister-in-law. The editors of the 
Poems and of Letters to Severall Persons do not, however, seem to have had 
access to any of Donne’s letters to members of his wife’s family (as I show in 
an article forthcoming in PMLA). On the other hand, No. 88 is one of four 
letters which were first published in the 1635 edition of the Poems. The other 
three were written to Garrard. 

19No. 41, p. 121 (Gosse, 1, 291). 

20A clumsy letter written by Drury in February, 1613, is extant in MS. 
Cotton Julius C. iit, folio 160. 

21The MS. is a copy and not in Donne’s hand. 
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also encrease, as much as you shalbe pleased to enlarge yor fauours, by your 
best and noblest testimony thereof, which is to endeauour to preserue me in the 
good opinion of my lord of Northampton, to whom the deuotions that I haue 
towardes him, had carried me to the boldnes of wrighting, but that my letters 
from hence could only haue presented my services to his L?: for which pur- 
pose, I assure my selfe, that you are a safer depositary, then my letters could 
haue bene, of which Interest when itt might be of vse to you, you may be as 
confident in 


Amiens Febru: Your affectionate frend 
.7. here. 1612 to doo you seruice 
R: Drury 


Few besides Donne could have said nothing at all so gracefully 
and at such length. The whole letter is in his style, but certain sen- 
tences, such as the one beginning, ‘‘So that in the omission of this 
office, there were some degrees of doing it,’’ and ‘‘But S* I haue 
deprehended my selfe in the error, of hoping that this place should 
afford any thing worthy of you,’’ are as good as Donne’s signature. 

At some time before March 25 (N.S.) the Drurys and Donne went 
from Amiens to Paris in order to be there when the betrothals of 
Louis XIII with Anne of Austria and of Princess Elizabeth of 
France with Philip IV of Spain were to be celebrated.** It seems 
probable that Donne suffered from a colie after his arrival in Paris, 
and that while he was recovering he wrote No. 19 to Goodere.** It 
was probably on March 4** that Donne wrote No. 94 to Garrard, bui 
whether from Amiens or Paris there is no indication. 

In Letters to Severall Persons there are what appear to be four 
letters (Nos. 42, 26, 92, and 85) which Donne wrote from Paris be- 
tween April 9 and 14. They constitute one of the most intricate and 
baffling puzzles in the whole of his correspondence. Almost any 
conclusion which ean be reached about them ean be refuted, because 
the evidence is contradictory. What follows appears to be the most 
consistent scheme possible. 

No. 42 was written to Goodere on April 9. It is full of French 
news, but its author’s great concern was that he had not heard from 


22See No. 42. 
23The illness is referred to again in No. 17, p. 42 (Gosse, 0, 7). 


24No. 94 was written on the fourth of some month, upon which day Donne 
received two letters from Garrard. No. 89, his reply to the first letter from 
Garrard, was written no earlier than the first part of February. March 4 is, 
therefore, the earliest possible date for No. 94. In a letter to Garrard written 
on April 14 Donne apologized for not writing. Therefore April 4 is an unlikely 
date for No. 94; and the absence of allusions to travel or to his plans to 
return to England makes it improbable that No. 94 was written on May 4, 
when he was on his way to Frankfort, on June 4, when he was there, on July 4, 
when he was probably on his way to the Spa, or on August 4, when he was 
thinking of his return. 
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his wife, whose delivery, he knew, should have occurred two months 
previously. Donne wrote: 


That Cook25 of which you writ to me, is come hither, and hath brought me 
other Letters, but not those of which you writ to me, which pacquet, he saies, 
you received again of him; whether by his falshood, or by your diligence in 
seeking a worthier messenger, I know not; but I am sure I never lost any thing 
with more sorrow, because I am thereby left still in uncertainties, and irresolu- 
tions, of that which I desire much to know in womens businesses.26 


Between one and three days later (April 10-13) Donne received a 
packet of three letters which Sir Henry Wotton sent to him from 
Amiens.?7 One was from Goodere; the other two, of the 7th and 8th 
of March, were from Garrard. Apparently after Garrard wrote on 
the 7th he learned that some of the ladies whose favor was important 
to Donne were displeased with the extravagant tone of Donne’s An- 
niversaries for Elizabeth Drury. So he wrote again on the 8th 
to inform Donne of it. Nothing in this packet which Wotton trans- 
mitted conveyed any information to Donne about how his wife had 
survived childbirth. The letter from Goodere, moreover, increased 
his bewilderment about whether or not he had received all of the 
letters which Goodere had sent. 

Donne, therefore, at once wrote No. 26 to Goodere :*° 


I writ to you once this week before; yet I write again... In Letters that 
I received from Sir H. Wotton yesterday from Amyens, I had one of the 8 of 
March from you, and with it one from MTS. Danterey, of the 28 of January: 
which is a strange disproportion... I hope all of the Letters which have been 
addressed to us by one another, are safely arrived, except perchance that 
pacquet by the Cook be not, of which before this time you are cleare; for I 
received (as I told you)29 a Letter by M. Nat. Rich, and if you sent none by 
him, then it was that Letter, which the Cook tells you he delivered to M. Rich; 
which, with all my criticismes, I cannot reconcile; because in your last Letter, 
I find mention of things formerly written, which I have not found... I 
have received no syllable . . . how my wife hath passed her danger... I 
hear from England of many censures of my book, of Mris. Drury; if any of 
those censures do but pardon me my descent in Printing any thing in verse. . .3° 


25Possibly not ‘a cook,’ but Drury’s servant, Bartholomew Cooke, who is 
mentioned in Drury’s will, PCC 98 Rudd. 

26Pp. 132-133. 

27Wotton’s stay in Amiens was very brief. He wrote from there to Sir 
Thomas Edmondes in Paris on April 7. Beaulieu, in Paris, had heard from him 
by April 10. See L. P. Smith, The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton (2 
vols., Oxford, 1907), 1, 1; Memorials of Affairs of State in the Reigns of Q. 
Elizabeth and K. James 1... from the Original Papers of ... Sir Ralph Win- 
wood (2nd ed., 3 vols., London, 1727), 11, 353-54. 

28Mr. Shapiro dates No. 26: ‘‘April 3/13.’’ He gives no reason, but he 
cannot be more than a day or two wrong. See note 27 above. 

29This does not occur in any extant letter. 

30No. 26 is headed ‘‘ To Sir G.F.’’ Mr. Shapiro (pp. 300-301) argues on the 
basis of the passage just quoted and of that quoted above from No. 42, that 
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He then proceeded to apologize for his Anniversaries, but he did not 
mention the fact that the criticism had come from certain ladies, and 
it is evident from the phrases quoted above that Goodere’s letter had 
made no mention of the unfavorable reception which the Anmn- 
versaries had received. 

Donne also wrote at once to Garrard (No. 92): 


It is one ill Affection of a desperate debtor, that he dares not come to an 
account, nor take knowledge how much he owes; this makes me that I dare not 
tell you how manie letters I have received from you since I came to this Towne: 
I had three the first by the Cooke, who brought none but yours, nor ever came 
to me, to let me know what became of the rest: the two other of the 7. and 8. 
of March, came in a letter which Sir H. Wotton writ to me from Amyens.31 


After some further preamble he abruptly began an apology for 
his Anniversaries: ‘‘Of my Anniversaries the fault which I ac- 
knowledge in my selfe is to haue descended to print any thing in 
Verse... If any of those Ladies think that Mistris Drury was not 
so, let that Ladie make her selfe fit for all those praises in the Booke, 
and it shall be hers.’’ 

The substance of his apology directed to Garrard is the same as 
that in Letter 26, to Goodere, but the language is different. In par- 
ticular, Donne opens the subject to Goodere by saying, ‘‘I hear from 
England of many censures of my book. . .’’ Goodere had not writ- 
ten to him about them. But he begins his apology to Garrard with- 
out any introductory phrase or explanation, for it was Garrard who 


No. 26, like No. 42, was to Goodere. The reader will note that there are some 
contradictions between the two letters. It is clear, however, that Donne ex- 
pected the recipient of each to send him information about Mrs. Donne. It is 
best, therefore, to agree with Shapiro that both were written to Goodere. 


31Chiefly because of this passage, Mr. Shapiro argues that No. 92, like Nos. 
42 and 26, was to Goodere. The discrepancies in such an arrangement are in- 
surmountable. According to Mr. Shapiro No. 26 was written on April 13, No. 
92 on April 14; and we are asked to believe that although Donne had written 
to Goodere on the 13th that he had received one letter from him by Wotton and 
none by the cook, he wrote on the next day that he had got two by Wotton and 
one by the cook. Moreover, according to Mr. Shapiro’s theory, Donne would 
have written three letters (Nos. 42, 26, and 92) to Goodere within five days, 
the third of which, unlike the second, contains no reference to the preceding, 
but on the contrary, begins with an apology for not writing. It is impossible 
that Donne would have called himself a ‘‘ desperate debtor’’ to Goodere if he 
had written two other letters to him within five days. The different passages 
on the celebration of the marriages at the French court in Nos. 26 and 92 are 
additional evidence that these letters were not to the same correspondent. Mr. 
Shapiro also argues that in No. 92 Donne sent regards to Sir Thomas Roe, and 
that Roe ‘‘can be shown to have had close connections with Goodere.’’ It is 
even easier to show that he had close connections with Garrard, who was his 
cousin. See H. J. C. Grierson, The Poems of John Donne (2 vols., Oxford, 
1912), 1, exxxiii, n. 3; MS. Harley 1468, folio 3°; The Earl of Strafforde’s 
Letters and Dispatches, ed. Wm. Knowler (2 vols., Dublin, 1740), 1, 507. 
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had written to him about the criticisms. For the same reason, when 
writing to Goodere he says, ‘‘If any of those censures .. .’’, but to 
Garrard he writes, ‘‘If any of those Ladies. . .’’ 

Thus explained, Letters 42, 26, and 92 tell a reasonably consistent 
story. The explanation rests, however, on the assumption that No. 
92, which contains most of the evidence for what has been said 
above, was written at this time, to George Garrard, and not to Sir 
Henry Goodere—and No. 92 is without heading or date. 

That No. 92 was written at about the same time as No. 26 is clear 
from its contents. Both it and No. 26 contain similar, but not ident- 
ical, passages about the packet from Wotton and about the criticisms 
of Donne’s Anniversaries. That No. 92 was not to Goodere is estab- 
lished by several factors,*? including the conspicuous evidence that 
No. 92 was written to the man who had reported the ladies’ disap- 
proval of the Anniversaries and that No. 26 (to Goodere) was not. 
Because No. 92 was not to Goodere it is a reasonable guess that it 
was written to Garrard, for most of the letters written from France 
which are published in the 1651 volume are clearly to Garrard and 
Goodere. Moreover, the body of No. 92, including Donne’s apology 
for his Anniversaries, is verbally duplicated by No. 85,** which is 
headed: ‘‘7'0 my honoured friend G.G. Esquire,’’ and dated ‘‘ Paris 
the 14 of Aprill, here, 1612.’’ The relationship of Nos. 85 and 92 
must be examined, however, before the heading of No. 85 ean be 
used as evidence that No. 92 was written to Garrard. 

Letters 85 and 92 are not to different correspondents because the 
abrupt introduction of the apology for the Anniversaries and the 
specific reference to the ladies who objected to Donne’s praise of 
Elizabeth Drury (which are the same in both letters) leave no 
doubt that this form of the apology was intended for the eorrespond- 
ent who had reported the unfavorable reception of the Anniversaries 
to Donne. It is also very unlikely that either letter is a revision by 
Donne of the other, for their differences are not explicable by such 
an hypothesis, and there is no reason to suppose that Donne would 
have saved a rejected draft. 

Only one solution is left available. The identical parts of Letters 
85 and 92 are from the same letter, written once by Donne, and sent 
by him to one correspondent. The different introductions and eon- 
clusions can be explained as the result of editorial tampering, for No. 

82See note 31 above. 


38The slight differences between the two texts are not significant. Mr. 
Shapiro did not mention No. 85 in his discussion of No. 92. 
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85 appears to have been printed from the 1635 edition of the Poems, 
and No. 92 from an independent source, very possibly the holograph. 
It is likely that No. 85, and not No. 92, is the corrupt letter, for the 
beginning of No. 92 (the passage about the receipt of letters by the 
cook and in Wotton’s packet) and the ending were clearly written 
at the same time as the apology for the Anniversaries, which oecu- 
pies the middle. The shorter beginning of No. 85 could have been 
written at any time, but the conclusion, including ‘‘I hope before 
Christmas to see England, and kisse your hand’”’ is not likely to have 
belonged to a letter written on April 14. The best guess is that the 
editor of the Poems (1635) shortened No. 92 by substituting for its 
rather long beginning and end, the beginning and end of one or 
more other letters, and perhaps some writing of his own.** 

Whatever the truth about the origin of No. 85 may be, all of No. 
92 fits the knowledge we gain from Letters 42 and 26 of Donne’s 
correspondence in April, 1612. The date of No. 85 (April 14) is at 
least within three days of what we know to be the correct date of 
No. 92. Therefore the best we can do is to transfer the heading as 
well as the date of No. 85 to No. 92, making one letter of April 14, 
to George Garrard, and describing the parts of No. 85 which are not 
duplicated by No. 92 (the introduction and conclusion) as fragments 
of one or more other letters which are now lost. 

After No. 92, written from Paris about April 14, there is a long 
gap in the correspondence. Within little more than a week, if their 
intention of leaving immediately after Easter was fulfilled, Drury’s 
party was on its way to Frankfort to be present at the election of the 
Emperor. The electors assembled on the 10th and 11th of May, al- 
though Donne did not expect to be there until the 25th,*° and they 
held their final assembly on June 18.*° No letter written and signed 
by Donne while at Frankfort is extant, but on the 27th of June, 
Drury sent another letter to the unidentified friend of the Earl of 
Northampton. It is a little less obviously Donne’s composition than 
the letter which Drury sent from Amiens, but it ean hardly have 
been Drury’s unaided invention :— 


Sr I will do my selfe, and you together, the seruise of being your remem- 
branser, by chalenging you of a promise, to my seruant, of wrytinge into these 


84The relation of the letters first printed in 1635 to the 1651 text, and further 
evidence of editorial tampering is treated in an article forthcoming in PMLA. 
35See No. 42, p. 133 (Gosse, I, 298). 


86See La Continuation du Mercure Frangois (Paris, 1627), folios 397v ff.; 
Winwood, 111, 357. 
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partes I will giue you your choyse, whether you will call it paying of a debt, 
or doing of a curtesy, for by noe relation so much as by yours, doe I doe[sic] 
desyer to heare, howe those greate plases ar disposed, weh had that vnfortunat 
vacancy, wch we herd of at this towne; I assure my selfe, that one occasion of 
his death,37 presents more subject of wrytinge, then the meeting of all the 
prinses of Germany dooth in this towne, where after they had declared an 
Enperor, and crowned him, and drunke with him, and slepte, they disposed 
them selues to goe home agayne. The place to which I goe, weh is the spaa, ys 
lesse lykely to minister any thinge wo[r]thy of you, though I make accounte to 
staye there more then a monthe, so that I can not much h[ope] to promerritt 
you by letters from hense, nor by a[ny] oother offise, then by telling you 
truly, that to recey[ue] your letters, shalbe a newe, and a stronge obligation 
and tye vppon me, greater then any which you can doe exsept that, wich cane 
come, in comparison with noe oother, which is to conserue me in the good 
opinion of my lord of Northampton, as a person thoroughlye his, and for your 
fauor therein; you haue power always to comand me, in all the conditions of 


franchford. 17. June Your affectionat frend 
1612. English style. to serue you. 
R: Drury 


The party probably proceeded to the Spa by way of the Palatinate, 
but no letters are extant which were written before they reached the 
Spa, whence Donne wrote No. 31, probably to Goodere,** on July 26. 
A few days later (ca. August 1) and about two days before he left 
the Spa, Donne wrote No. 97 to Martha Garrard. He did not send 
it at once, but carried it with him through Maastricht and Louvain, 
and enclosed it in No. 91, which he wrote to George Garrard two 
weeks later (ca. August 16), probably at Brussells.*® 

Probably on the same day (August 16) Donne wrote No. 62, 
which is headed ‘‘7'o my much honoured friend S” T. Luey.’’ Now 
in the 1651 volume there are four other letters which, according to 
their headings, were addressed to Sir Thomas Luey, although each 
of them was actually written to Sir Henry Goodere,*® Sir Thomas’s 


37The Earl of Salisbury. 


3sReferences to Lady Bedford are the best indications of the identity of the 
correspondent. 


89The identification of the persons addressed in Nos. 97 and 91 rests upon 
the fact that George and Martha Garrard are the most available brother and 
sister. Donne did correspond with them; but if No. 91 was to Garrard, the 
second my in ‘‘at my Ladie Bartlets my lodging’’ should, perhaps, be our, for 
— and Garrard had their London lodgings in the same house. See note 17 
above. 


40They are: No. 74 (pp. 208-210; Gosse, 11, 117-118), the recipient of which 
is identified by a reference to Polesworth, Goodere’s estate; No. 79 (pp. 222- 
225; Gosse, 11, 126-127), which contains a reference to ‘‘ your son in law,’’ best 
explained as an allusion to Goodere’s son-in-law, Sir Francis Nethersole, as 
well as an apparent reference to the Countess of Bedford of the kind which is 
found in the letters to Goodere; No. 66 (pp. 199-200, Gosse, 11, 150-151), which 
is linked with No. 81 (pp. 226-227; Gosse, 1, 152) to Goodere, by an inquiry 
about his ‘‘little book of Cases’’; and No. 6 (pp. 11-19; Gosse, 1, 173-177), 
which from its content appears to be one of several of Donne’s efforts to en- 
courage Goodere to be constant in his religion. On Nos. 79 and 66 see G. C. 
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name having been introduced as a compliment to Bridget Dunch, 
the dedicatee of the volume and Sir Thomas Lucy’s niece.** 

Since these four letters were not to Lucy, as their headings pre- 
tend, but to Goodere, we need not hesitate to question the heading 
of No. 62, Donne’s letter from Brussels. It was written to an inti- 
mate friend from whom Donne had received four letters while he 
was at the Spa. There is no evidence that Donne corresponded with 
Lucy so frequently, nor that the editor of the 1651 volume got pos- 
session of any of his letters to Lucey. The safest guess is that No. 62, 
like the other letters which purport to be to Lucy, was written to 
Goodere. 

Letters 91 and 62 of August 16 are the last extant letters from the 
Continent, and possibly the last which Donne wrote. In them he 
said that he hoped to be in England before the end of August. By 
the middle of September (O.S.) Sir Robert Drury had not only 
reached England, but had had time to get into trouble for disparag- 
ing the Palsgrave and his country.*? It was presumably early in 
September (O.S.), therefore that Donne wrote No. 93 to Garrard. 
He was in England, and he had abandoned his intention of going to 
Windsor, having decided to hasten to the Isle of Wight, where Mrs. 
Donne seems to have remained after her confinement. 

Izaak Walton’s account of Donne’s travels with Drury differs 
strikingly from that which we gather from this arrangement of the 
letters. In part, Walton was doubtless ignorant of and indifferent 
to the facts, but the greatest cause for his historical inaccuracy was 
his deliberate manipulation of the facts in order to produce certain 
effects. In particular, it seemed to him that the story of Donne’s 
vision of his wife carrying a dead child would be more dramatic if 
it had for a setting a ‘‘glorious embassy,’’ suddenly decided upon, 
and rapidly executed. Therefore, Walton wrote: ‘‘At this time of 
Mr. Donne’s and his wife’s living in Sir Robert’s house, the Lord 
Hay was, by King James, sent upon a glorious embassy to the then 
French king, Henry the Fourth; and Sir Robert put on a sudden 


Moore Smith, ‘‘Donniana,’’ Modern Language Review, vi (1913), 49. On 
No. 79 see Gosse, 1, 125, and Merrill, pp. 305f. 


41The significance of this dedication is discussed at greater length in my 
forthcoming article in PMLA. 

42See the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s Report on the Manuscripts of 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry ... preserved at Montague House, 1 
(1899), 114. Drury’s difficulties were reported by John Chamberlain over a 
month later (Court and Times, 1, 199), and it was probably this which caused 
Gosse to date No. 93 in October. 
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resolution to accompany him to the French court.’’ After a few 
more suddenlies, Walton continued: ‘‘ Within a few days after this 
resolve, the ambassador, Sir Robert, and Mr. Donne left London; 
and were the twelfth day got all safe to Paris.’’ The climax of this 
romance, which involves an embassy which did not exist, an am- 
bassador whom Donne did not accompany until eight years later, 
and a king who was already dead, is the vision. According to Wal- 
ton, it occurred two days after their arrival in Paris (i.e. fourteen 
days after the departure from London), when Donne is made to 
say: ‘‘I have seen my dear wife pass twice by me through this 
room, with her hair hanging about her shoulders, and a dead child in 
her arms.’’ On the next day Sir Robert Drury 
immediately sent a servant to Drewry-house, with a charge to hasten back, and 
bring him word, whether Mrs. Donne was alive... The twelfth day the mes- 
senger returned with this account,—that he found and left Mrs. Donne very 
sad, and sick in her bed; and that, after a long and dangerous labour, she had 
been delivered of a dead child.48 

The tale is so circumstantial that it is difficult not to believe it, 
and so dramatic that we are reluctant to challenge it. Yet a 
biographer of our own time would probably find the true back- 
ground, gnawing anxiety during a dilatory journey, a more suitable 
setting for the vision. Drury had decided to travel four months be- 
fore he set out, and Donne was in no great haste when he wrote the 
elaborate Latin epistle and the other letter to Goodere in the interval 
between his decision to accompany Drury and their departure. They 
left in November, and they did not go to Paris, but to Amiens, where 
they remained throughout December, January, and probably Febru- 
ary and the first part of Mareh. Meanwhile, Mrs. Donne was with 
her sister, Franees, Lady Oglander, at Nunwell, Sir John Oglander’s 
estate on the Isle of Wight. Before 1615 there was no regular post 
from London to the island,** and consequently we find Donne com- 
plaining to Sir Robert More on February 7 (N.S.) that ‘‘if one 
could not get to that isle but by the north-west discovery, I could 
not think the returns so difficult and dilatory.’’ About six days be- 
fore this letter was written by the anxious Donne at Amiens, ‘‘the 
best of women,’’ as her brother-in-law, Sir John Oglander ealled 
Mrs. Donne, had given birth to a dead infant. The burial entry is 

#8The Life of John Donne . . . with some original notes by an Antiquary 
[T. E. Tomlins] (London [1852]), pp. 50-52. 


44The Oglander Memoirs, ed. W. H. Long (London and Portsmouth, 1888), 
p. x. 
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dated January 22 (0.S.).*° The vision, therefore, would have oc- 
eurred at Amiens near the first of February (N.S.) when Donne 
correctly expected his wife’s confinement. But on April 13 Donne 
wrote to Goodere from Paris: ‘‘I am yet in the same perplexity, 
which I mentioned before ; which is, that I have received no syllable, 
neither from her self, nor by any other, how my wife hath passed 
her danger, nor do I know whether I be increased by a childe, or 
diminished by the losse of a wife.’’*® 

No mention of the vision or of Donne’s travels with Drury was 
made by Walton in the first edition of his life of Donne (1640). In 
the revised edition of 1675 he said that the story of the vision ‘‘ was 
told me—now long sinee—by a person of honour, and of such in- 
timacy with him [Donne], that he knew more of the secrets of his 
soul than any person then living: and I think he told me the 
truth.’’*7 In other words, perhaps fifty or sixty vears after Donne 
was in Paris with Sir Robert Drury someone with a taste for appari- 
tions told Walton a more or less cireumstantial story about a vision 
which Donne had seen there. If it had any foundation whatever, it 
was probably only some misinterpreted remark of Donne’s about the 
extreme anxiety for his wife which he had experienced at that time. 
Very little can produce an elaborate legend in the course of half a 
century. 

Walton, however, decided to accept the vision. He knew nothing 
about Donne’s travels with Drury except that Donne had been 
abroad in his company when Mrs. Donne gave birth to a dead child 
and that Paris had been one of the places visited. The rest of what 
he says about the expedition was either told him by the same person 
who related the story of the vision, or Walton invented the glorious 
embassy with Lord Hay to the court of Henry IV, the sudden de- 
cision to go, and the rapid journey to Paris, as a background for the 
vision. Either is possible, but we may be pardoned if we give the 
eredit for a good story to a man who not only talked but also wrote 
about the fish he eaught.** 


4>Sir John Oglander, A Royalist’s Notebook, ed. Francis Bamford (London, 
1936), p. 168, n. 3. 

46No. 26, p. 74 (Gosse, 1, 305). 

47Ed. Tomlins, p. 55. 

*8Most of Walton’s demonstrable misrepresentations about Donne’s travels 
with Drury have been noted by various editors of the Life and by Gosse. Yet 
Gosse could write (1, 283): ‘‘Walton ... has fallen into some slight inac- 
euracy,’’ and (1, 281) ‘Several circumstances confirm the truth of this very 
charming and affecting story.’’ He manages, in short, to point out Walton’s 
errors in a general way, while leaving the impression that Walton is an im- 
portant source of information. 
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CANTO UNITY IN THE FAERIE Q .NE 


By Wat.po F. McNEIr 
University of North Carolina 


Ever since the days of Warton, Hurd, and Upton it has been 
recognized by students of Spenser that the successive books of the 
Faerie Queene reveal changes in narrative construction and tech- 
nique, and that these changes are, in general, in the direction of a 
looser handling of the plot. By common assent, Books I and II are 
granted to be the most systematie in the management of the story; 
thereafter this ‘‘rigidly coneentrated’’ structure is departed from 
as the poem ‘‘takes on more and more the external aspect of the 
Orlando’”! in its erowded incidents and characters. This view of the 
change which occurs as we leave the Legend of Temperance is 
strongly expressed by Herbert E. Cory when he says that as soon 
as Britomart has entered and unhorsed Guyon, ‘‘Florimell flashes 
across the scene, and the whole structure of Book Three comes 
tumbling about our ears.’’? Another eritie refers to the structure 
of Books ITI, IV, and V as an ‘‘almost inextricable tangle.’’* The 
analysis made here of the eanto structure of Spenser’s epic from 
the standpoint of narrative unity shows that the relaxation of firm 
plot outline in the later books of the Faerie Queene is accompanied 
by a similar, but more gradual, loosening up of the structure of the 
individual eantos that comprise each book. 

Professor Gilbert some time ago, while comparing the technique 
of Ariosto and Spenser in the use of transitions and formal eanto 
endings,* pointed out that one of the most typical mannerisms of 
Spenser’s master is the habit of never making his ecantos complete 
narrative units; in faet, Ariosto deliberately concludes each canto 


1R. E. Neil Dodge, ed., Complete Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, p. 133. 
Dodge here reaffirmed his earlier judgment on this point expressed in his 
standard study, ‘‘Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto,’’ PMLA, xu (1897), 
191-95. 

22hdmund Spenser. A Critical Study, University of California Publications 
in Modern Philology, v (1917), 147-48. 

3John W. Draper, ‘‘The Narrative-Technique of the Faerie Queene,’’ PMLA, 
XXxXIX (1924), 321. 

4Allan H. Gilbert, ‘‘Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto: Supplementary,’’ 
PMLA, xxxIv (1919), 225-32. 
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before the end of an episode is reached, in order to carry the nar- 
rative over into the next canto. As Professor Gilbert says, it is 

characteristic of Ariosto’s art as a narrator that he never makes the canto 
a real unit, with which sections of narrative begin and end, but, for the sake 
of increasing the interest of his reader, chooses to close a canto in the midst 


of important or lively action, sometimes carrying the narrative but a few 
stanzas into the next canto.5 


Sinee all of the forty-six eantos of the Orlando Furioso are con- 
structed in this willful manner, an effect is produced of continuous- 
ly overlapping incidents. Ariosto’s object, no doubt, is the creation 
of suspense, and in achieving this end he intentionally breaks the 
unity of the canto. It appears from the following charts that Spenser 
rarely begins or divides an episode in this rather artificial way. At 
the same time, the conelusion that Spenser in the use of the two 
narrative devices of formal canto endings and transitions ‘‘seems to 
have yielded slowly to the influence of his predecessor’’* agrees with 
the evidence presented here of Spenser’s gradually changing con- 
ception of the desirability of canto unity. 

In analyzing the structure of the cantos in the Fuerie Queene I 
had to determine what constituted a narrative unit. For a working 
test I asked the question, in considering each canto: Is the reader’s 
interest confined to the adventures of one character or group of 
characters in a particular situation which is developed so as to pro- 
duce an undivided total effect? Since this study is concerned with 
narrative episodes or units of action, the introductory stanzas con- 
taining a general reflection or didactic statement with which Spenser 
characteristically begins a canto have not been taken as an integral 
part of the story which they introduce. Nor is the essential unity 
of a into disrupted by a minor diversion, such as occurs at the 
beginning of canto eleven of Book II when the departure of Guyon 
and the Palmer from the House of Alma is recorded only to clear 
the scene for Arthur’s single-handed defense of Alma’s castle against 
Maleger and his cohorts. 

Canto eleven of Book I, restricted to Red Cross’s three-day fight 
with the dragon, is an obvious example of a canto in which a uni- 
tary line of action is pursued. On the other hand, canto one of 
Book IT is divided fairly evenly into two distinct actions, the meet- 
ing of Guyon and Red Cross, and the Amavia episode. In the same 


sIbid., pp. 226-27. 
sIbid., p. 229. 
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book the comparatively short fourth canto consists of three recogniz- 
able incidents, each with its own narrative interest—the encounter 
of Guyon with Furor and Occasion, the Phedon-Claribelle story, and 
the attack of Atin upon Guyon. From the standpoint of narrative 
structure, these are the three types of cantos in the Faerie Queene, 
since no canto, according to my analysis, contains more than three 
lines of development. It is unnecessary, however, in speaking of 
eanto unity, to do more than distinguish between the cantos which 
have a single narrative interest and the cantos which have a divided 
narrative interest, and this is the criterion observed in the following 
plot charts. 


Book I 
Canto Single narrative interest Divided narrative interest 
1 a. Red Cross at Cave of Error 
b. Red Cross and Una at Archimago’s 
eell 
2 a. Red Cross and Una at Archimago’s 


cell (continued) 
b. Red Cross kills Sansfoy and hears 
Duessa’s story 
ce. Fradubio-Fraelissa 
3 Una’s adventures with the 
Lion; Abessa-Corceca-Kirkra- 
pine; Archimago and Sansfoy 
4 Red Cross at House of Pride 


a 
ov) 


. Red Cross at House of Pride (con- 
tinued ) 


. Dwarf and Una 
. Arthur comes to Una’s aid 


b. Duessa’s journey to underworld 
6 a. Una and satyrs 
b. Una and Satyrane 
7 a. Red Cross imprisoned by Orgoglio 
b 
e 


8 Arthur rescues Red Cross from 
Orgoglio and strips Duessa 
9 a. Arthur tells his lineage and ex- 
changes gifts with Red Cross 
b. Red Cross and Una at Cave of 


Despair 
10 Red Cross at House of Holi- 
ness 
ll Red Cross’s fight with the 
dragon 
12 Marriage of Una and Red 
Cross 
Book II 
1 a. Archimago sets Guyon against Red 
Cross 
b. Amavia and Guyon’s vow 
2 a. Amavia’s babe 


b. Guyon at House of Medina 
3 Braggadochio-Trompart-Bel- 
phoebe 
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5 
6 
7 Guyon in House of Mammon 
8 Arthur rescues Guyon from 
Pyrochles and Cymochles 
9 Arthur and Guyon at House 


of Alma 
10 Legendary history of Britain 
11 Arthur saves House of Alma 
from attack of Maleger 


12 Guyon journeys to Bower of 
Bliss and takes Acrasia pris- 
oner 

Book 
1 
2 
3 Britomart and Glauce visit 


Cave of Merlin and Britomart 
prepares to seek Artegall 


6 Belphoebe-Amoret story 
(Garden of Adonis) 


9 Satyrane, Squire of Dames, 
Paridell, and Britomart at 
house of Malbecco and Hel- 


lenore 

= Malbecco-Hellenore-Paridell 

12 Britomart rescues Amoret from 
House of Busirane (Masque of 
Cupid) 


EE —=E 
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Guyon meets Furor and Occasion 
Phedon-Claribelle story 

Atin attacks Guyon 
Guyon-Pyrochles 

Atin fetches Cymochles from Bower 
of Bliss 

Cymochles-Phaedria-Guyon 
Pyrochles-Atin-Archimago 


II! 


oro 


. Arthur and Guyon meet Britomart 


and chase Florimell 


. Britomart and Red Cross at House 


of Malacasta 


. Britomart questions Red Cross 


about Artegall 


. Britomart’s love for Artegall 


. Britomart-Marinell fight 
. Marinell’s parentage; his mother 


rescues him 


. Arthur pursues Florimell 
. Arthur learns identity of Florimell 
. Timias saved from three Fosters 


by Belphoebe 


a. Florimell escapes from witch’s 
house 
b. Satyrane subdues witch’s beast and 


on@7T 


fights Argante 


. Squire of Dames story 

. Witch creates false Florimell 

. Florimell-Fisherman-Proteus 

. Satyrane-Squire of Dames-Paridell 


Britomart is separated from Satyr- 
ane and meets Scudamore 


. Britomart at House of Busirane 
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Book IV 
a. Britomart and Amoret meet Blan- 
damour-Paridell group 
b. Scudamour and Glauce meet Blan- 
damour-Paridell group 
a. Blandamour-Paridell group (con- 
tinued) 
b. Agape and her sons—background of 
Cambell-Triamond story 
Cambell-Triamond story 
Cambell-Triamond party and 
Braggadochio join’ Blanda- 
mour-Paridell group and pro- 
ceed to three days’ tournament 
of Satyrane 
a. False Florimell wins beauty contest 
b. Scudamore at House of Care 
Love of Artegall and Brito- 
mart 
a. Amoret escapes from giant’s cave 
b. Timias as hermit 
a. Timias as hermit — 
b. Arthur, Amoret, and Emilia at 
House of Slander 
c. Squire of Low Degree story 
a. Arthur rescues Squire of Low De- 
ee 
b. Arthur makes peace between Druon- 


Scudamore’s wooing of Amoret 
in Temple of Venus 


Claribell-Blandamour-Paridell and 
Britomart-Scudamore 


. Marinell is healed while Florimell 


is still in Proteus’s dungeon 


b. Marriage of Thames and Medway 
Marriage of Marinell and 
Florimell 
Book V 
Artegall and Talus set out on 
quest, punish Sanglier 
a. Artegall and Talus punish Pollente 
and Munera 
b. Artegall and Talus overthrow Giant 
of the Scales 
a. Three days’ tournament of Marinell 
b. Artegall exposes false Florimell 
and Braggadochio 
a. Artegall arbitrates between Braci- 
das and Amidas 
b. Artegall-Radigund 
Artegall-Radigund-Clarinda 
Britomart goes in search of Ar- 
tegall and escapes Dolon’s trap 
a. Britomart in Temple of Isis 
b. Britomart slays Radigund, frees 
Artegall 
Artegall and Arthur overcome 
Soldan and Adicia 
a. Talus pursues and slays Malengin 
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. Trial of Duessa at court of Mer- 


cilla 


. Doom of Duessa (continued) 
. Arthur goes against Geryoneo, 


Belge’s oppressor 


. Arthur kills Geryoneo and monster 


guarding idol 


. Artegall and Talus rescue Burdon 


and restore his lady Flourdelis to 
him 


. Artegall and Talus conquer Gran- 


torto and restore Irenae 


. Artegall is menaced by Envy, De- 


traction, and their Blatant Beast 


Book VI 


Calidore meets Artegall and 
punishes Briana and Crudor 


Calidore-Pastorella-Coridon 


Pastorella in robbers’ den and 
rescue by Calidore 


erro BP © pop 


roo) 


. Calidore meets Tristram 
. Calidore helps Priscilla and Aladine 
. Calidore helps Priscilla and Aladine 


(continued ) 


. Calidore meets Calepine and Ser- 


ena; Blatant Beast snatches Serena 


. Calepine and Serena misused by 


Turpine 


. Savage Man helps Calepine and 


Serena 


. Calepine and the babe 

. Savage Man goes with Serena 

. Arthur’s rescue of Timias 

. Arthur, Timias, Savage Man, and 


Serena at house of Hermit 


. Serena and Timias at house of Her- 


mit (continued) 


. Arthur and Savage Man punish 


Turpine 


. Arthur disgraces Turpine (contin- 


ued) 


. Timias and Serena meet Mirabella 


and her persecutors, Scorn and Dis- 
dain 


. Arthur meets Mirabella, defeats 


Scorn and Disdain 


. Calepine rescues Serena from can- 


nibals 


a. Calidore sees Graces dance and 


hears Colin’s song 


. Calidore wins Pastorella 
. Robbers lead shepherds away into 


captivity 


. Pastorella restored to parents 


a 
b. 


Calidore achieves quest of Blatant 
Beast 


When this division of unified and non-unified ecantos is summarized 
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in the form of a table, it is seen that a gradual but steady decline in 
eanto unity marks the progress of the poem. 


Book Unified cantos Non-unified cantos 
i 6 6 
II 7 5 
III 5 7 
IV 5 7 
V 4 § 
VI 3 9 


Although no sudden shift in plan or change in technique is to be 
observed, the conduct of the epie with respect to canto unity sug- 
gests that the first two books form a group in which the integrity 
of the canto as a narrative unit was a fairly active, and in fact in- 
creasingly important, principle with Spenser, while the last two 
books form a group in which this principle, if not actually aban- 
doned, was at least a less vital consideration than before. The two 
middle books appear to be transitional; in Book III, which signals 
a freer handling of the plot in general, and in Book IV, where this 
romantie drift is continued, the structure of the eantos is markedly 
looser than in the Book of Holiness and the Book of Temperance. 
Yet here in the middle books Spenser is still close to the unified 
eantos of Books I and IT, and eloser than he will ever be again. It 
will be noticed that in Books I-III there are eighteen eantos that 
have a unified structure, and eighteen cantos that divide the reader’s 
attention between two or more episodes. On the other hand, in 
Books IV-VI there are only twelve cantos that maintain a single nar- 
rative interest, and twenty-four cantos that carry forward two or 
more narrative threads, a decrease in the nnmber of unified eantos 
in the last three books of 33 1/3%. 

The first three books, and possibly the fourth book, are brought 
into further alignment by the fact that each of them ends with a 
group of unified eantos. As the narrative approaches a climax, and 
minor figures fade into the background leaving the stage set for 
the hero’s performance of his quest, it is natural that the econelud- 
ing cantos should become closer-knit in structure. Minor episodes 
are forgotten once Red Cross has been released from Orgoglio’s 
dungeon, and except for the incident at the Cave of Despair the 
story advances more rapidly, four of the last five eantos of Book I 
presenting a single unit of action. The most striking series of uni- 
fied cantos in the Faerie Queene occurs at the end of Book II, which 
is indeed the most highly centralized and strictly biographical of 
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all the books. Here each of the last six cantos, from the episode in 
the Cave of Mammon in canto seven to the great climax in the 
Bower of Bliss, develops and sustains but a single theme. Similar- 
ly, the final cantos of the Legend of Chastity, although less ex- 
clusively devoted to the triumph of the heroine, present the Mal- 
beeco-Hellenore story and Britomart’s rescue of Amoret from the 
House of Busirane in four eantos, of which three show a unified 
structure. In the later books, however, Spenser apparently made 
no effort to continue this method of concluding a book with several 
eantos having a simplified or concentrated narrative interest. His 
waning attention to this particular technique is seen at the end of 
Book IV, where two of the last three cantos still display a unified 
structure; and his complete disregard of it is seen at the end of 
Book V, where each of the last four cantos deals with more than 
one line of action.’ 

In conclusion, some explanation must be attempted of Spenser’s 
gradual recession from the principle of canto unity with which he 
seems to have started the Faerie Queene. One explanation is per- 
haps to be found in a changing attitude on this point towards the 
model he was avowedly following. Since his vast heroic poem was 
designed, as he ‘‘flatly professed’’ in a letter to Harvey, to ‘‘emu- 
late,’’ perhaps to ‘‘overgo’’ the Orlando Furioso, it may be that one 
respect in which the sage and serious Spenser hoped to surpass his 
model was in a more dignified and less capricious construction of 
his eantos. Certainly he shows no delight in the fitful irrelevancy 
which Ariosto enjoys for its own sake; the consciousness of his high 
purpose was always before him. The general plan of the Faerie 
Queene, although intricate, is rather highly schematic, and this would 
tend to produce a type of canto which contains and finishes a single 
narrative episode. In the early books, then, Spenser showed a 
preference for a unified canto and in so doing separated himself 
completely from the practice of Ariosto, who, as has been said, 
chose never to make a canto a narrative unit. It is significant that 
in Book II Spenser does his most noticeable borrowing from Tasso, 

7A minor feature which also differentiates the earlier from the later books 
is the unified action of the third canto. In Book I this canto is given over to 
Una’s adventures after her unlucky separation from Red Cross; in Book II 
canto three concerns Braggadochio’s encounter with Belphoebe; in Book III 
it tells of Merlin’s prophecy regarding Britomart and Artegall; and in Book 
IV it is devoted to the Cambell-Triamond story. In each instance canto three 
is the first one in the book to show a centralized treatment of the narrative. 


When we go on to the fifth and sixth books, however, this characteristic dis- 
appears. 
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whose unvaryingly well-constructed, unified cantos may have con- 
firmed his desire to make each canto treat a single action, and this 
is perhaps reflected in the succession of tight cantos which comprise 
the latter half of the second book. 

But the influence of the Gerusalemma Liberata on the structure 
of the Faerie Queene was short-lived. Perhaps Spenser came to 
feel that for the fuller canvases of the legends of Justice and 
Courtesy a too rigid structure of the eantos would lessen the ef- 
feetiveness of his opulent brush work. To be sure, even when the 
poem bears increasingly a resemblance to the Orlando Furioso in 
its form, there remains a lingering consciousness that the canto 
might be used effectively and naturally as a narrative unit. But 
the wealth of romantie and episodic material in the later books, so 
much in the manner of Ariosto, made the unified canto more and 
more difficult to attain; or perhaps Spenser was seeking it less and 
less determinedly, having slowly succumbed, in his view of canto 
unity, to the precedent of his master without imitating his artificial 
method of canto division. In the long run, Spenser’s luxuriant 
imagination was better suited to ‘‘emulate’’ than to ‘‘overgo’’ 
Ariosto in narrative construction, and hence it may be that amid 
the complex and diverse incidents of the later books the effort to 
maintain his original standard of canto unity was gradually relin- 
quished.® 


8It is interesting to compare this change in narrative method with the re- 
sults of several studies of special aspects of Spenser’s changing style, which 
are somewhat to the point as illustrating the same general tendency. Tucker 
Brooke’s analysis of ‘‘Stanza-Connection in the Faerie Queene,’’ MLN, xxXVIl 
(1922), 223-27, reveals that there are forty-eight examples of the most com- 
mon method of stanza connection in Books I-III, as against twenty-six exam- 
ples in Books IV-VI. F. M. Padelford and W. C. Maxwell in ‘‘The Compound 
Words in Spenser’s Poetry,’’ JEGP, xxv, (1926), 513ff., found a marked de- 
cline in the use of compounds in the last three books. James V. Fletcher in 
‘Some Observations on the Changing Style of the Faerie Queene.’’ SP, xxi 
(1934), 152-59, found a fifty percent decrease in the last three bocks in the 
use of words of color sensation. 














BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


PRO IOANNE MILTONO POETA POPULUM ANGLICANUM ITERUM 
DEFENDENTE 


On p. 38f. of the editio prineceps (1654) of Milton’s Second De- 
fence of the People of England (correctly reproduced in the Colum- 
bia edition, vu [1933], 56) appears a satirical poem directed against 
his unhappy opponent, Claudius Salmasius. Eight of the ten lines 
in this poem are perfectly satisfactory senarii, but lines one and 
eight 

Gaudete Scombri, § quicquid est pisciwm salo 


and 
Gestetis ut per omne cetarium forum 


will not so sean.!' Through the courtesy of that most learned Milton 
ist, my good friend Dr. Harris F. Fletcher, I have been privileged 
to verify the text of these lines in every edition known to exist (i.e., 
besides the two just mentioned, the pirated one, The Hague 1654; 
Amsterdam 1698; London 1738; Birch’s ed., London 1753; Sym- 
mons’s ed., London 1806; and Mitford’s ed., London 1851), in all 
of which I find the lines printed exactly as above, as well as in the 
standard edition of the Latin poems, by Walter Mackellar, New 
Haven 1930. And what is more, I am told by Mr. Fletcher that, to 


1And that, rather curiously, for precisely the same reason, which is, an im- 
possible cretic in the fifth foot. I take it for granted that no one would seri- 
ously wish to defend the verses on the principle of synezesis in the two end- 
ings -ium. The extremely restricted limits of this rarest of metrical licenses 
were first, it would seem, drawn by Lachmann in celebrated notes on Lucretius 
2,991 and 3,917. Even his short list of instances has been still further reduced, 
since two of the latest editors of Juvenal (Housman and Labriolle), at 6,82, do 
not so much as mention in their apparatus the false reading ludiwm; while 
Ellis and Kroll, on Catullus 55, 10, very properly prefer to scan the line differ- 
ently. This leaves one instance in Catullus and two in the Odes of Horace, 
under special metrical circumstances not applying here, and one case in Ovid 
(Met. 15,718), where a recalcitrant proper noun is forced into the end of an 
hexameter. As for a supposed avjum in Ennius, see W. M. Lindsay, Early 
Latin Verse, 141. Compare also Lucian Muller’s strictures (De Re Metrica?, 
300-302) on Lachmann for allowing all of even the few instances that he did, 
and, W. Christ: Metrik?, 32. But Milton, of course, was under no compulsion 
to resort to desperate means in order to hammer out a verse, as will appear in 
a moment. And besides he should have been even more than customarily upon 
his guard in a screed like this which is devoted in large measure to attacks 
upon the Latinity of his opponent.—One should hardly try to defend a locution 
like ‘‘most beautifulest’’, in a badly printed edition of a Tennyson or an 
Arnold, merely because Shakespeare once wrote ‘‘most unkindest’’, 
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the best of his knowledge, no critical comment has ever been made 
upon the scansion of these lines. 

Now, since Milton was blind when he wrote this treatise (as he 
himself admits a few lines further on), and hence when the proofs 
had to be corrected; since the printer had no great reputation for 
accuracy and carefulness (as Mr. Fletcher assures me) ; and since 
Milton’s competence otherwise as a composer of Latin verse is really 
not open to serious question, I feel as well justified in proposing for 
these lines emendations which will restore a correct metre, as I 
should in the ease of similar verses from Catullus or Martial, and 
particularly so since the changes required are almost absurdly sim- 
ple. 

Thus, line eight can be restored by the slightest of all corrections 
in Latin texts, a change in word-order.? Read omne forum cetarium 
instead of the faulty omne cetarium forum, and you secure a per- 
fect verse. 

With the first line, however, there are two possibilities. Either 
read piscis (for pisctum) in the collective sense, and so in the geni- 
tive case with quicquid, a permissible, if relatively rare usage; or 
else, and this latter seems much more natural, since the change re- 
quired is minimal, delete est. The copula is not actually necessary 
in such construetions,? but almost any printer or proofreader would 
be tempted to add it, not realizing that he was thereby ruining the 
verse. End the line, therefore, with quicquid piscium salo. 


The University of Illinois W. A. OLDFATHER 


CLIZIA AND EPICOENE 


In considering the sources of Jonson’s Epicoene, Professor Camp- 
bell has properly rejected the Casina of Plautus in favor of Jl Mar- 
escalco of Aretino;' and certainly the latter is a far closer analogue. 
Closer also is Niecold Machiavelli’s Clizia, which may have suggested 
to Jonson those epicene elements not derived from Aretino. In this 


2W. N. Lindsay: An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation, (1896) 
B.S. 


8See W. Kroll on Catullus 1, 8: quidquid hoc libelli, who cites also Vergil 
Aen. 1, 78: quodewmque hoc regni; Pliny Ep. 22, 8 quisquis ille qualiscumque 
sileatur; Tacitus Ann. 14, 55, 2 quidquid illud et qualecumque tribuisset; 
Censorinus 21, 5: hoc quodcwmque caliginis. With some or all of these pass- 
ages Milton was doubtless familiar, and therefore knew perfectly well what 
he was doing. 


1‘¢The Relation of Epicoene to Aretino’s Il Marescalco,’’ PMLA, xvi, 752- 
62 (1931). 
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comedy, Machiavelli depicts the vecchio Nicomaco, who wants to 
marry Clizia, a beautiful girl reared in his house, to his servant 
Pirro, with the understanding that he himself is to enjoy her favors. 
A burlesque wedding takes place in which Siro, a youth dressed as 
a woman, plays the part of the bride. Betaking himself to the bridal 
chamber, the old man receives only rude caresses from the false 
Clizia; and at first puzzled, then recognizing the trick, he departs 
shamed and remorseful and renounces his unfortunate passion.? 

Though based on Plautus, this play introduces two important 
struetural modifications that would not have escaped Jonson’s no- 
tice. In the first place, the disguise of the youth as a girl does not 
oceupy a pivotal place in the Casina; whereas the outcome of Clizia 
turns upon it, and the whole interest of the play remains suspended 
till the stratagem works its end. In the second place, Plautus re- 
peats the scene of the assault and adds some noisy buffoonery: the 
servant Olympio, desiring to possess his supposed spouse, receives 
the blows and rude caresses first, and thus learns of the trick; but 
he conceals this knowledge from his master Lysidamus so that the 
latter may be paid in the same coin.* Machiavelli, on the other 
hand, simplifies the conclusion and intensifies the comic effect. Pirro 
cedes to Nicomaco the first fruits of the nuptial bed, and so the latter 
is the butt of all the ridicule.* Such changes bring the solution of 
Clizia closer than that of the Casina to Epicoene. 

The reliance on similar themes and situations, moreover, suggests 
a closer relationship between Epicoene and Clizia than between 
Epicoene and Il Marescalco. Clizia, for example is a ‘‘silent wo- 
man,’’ for she never appears on the stage; and the assumption by 
the disguised Siro of her name may have suggested to Jonson the 
use of Epicoene as the titular character, particularly since the role 
in each play is crucial to the plot. Furthermore, the character of 
Morose probably owes less to Aretino’s Maresealeo than to Machia- 
velli’s brilliant and acute study of Nicomaco, a model for the por- 
trayal of crotchety old age. In Clizia, Nicomaco’s wife Sofronia 
substitutes Siro for the bride in order to chastise her husband for his 
amorous folly. Dauphine performs this function in Epicoene; and 
at the end Morose submits as completely to him as Nicomaco to 
Sofronia, who like Dauphine is permitted to dictate her own terms. 


2Machiavelli, Clizia, in Le Commedie, ed. D. Guerri, Torino, 1932. 

3Plautus, Comoediae, ed. Fr. Leo, 2 vols., Berlin, 1895, i, Casina, V. 2 and 3. 

4Clizia, V. 1 and 2. 

5Clizia, V. 3; Epicoene, in Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, v, Oxford, 
1937, Act V, scene 4. 
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Nothing of the sort is possible in Il Marescalco, where the victim of 
the disguise is a woman-hater who objects to marriage. Despite the 
warnings of Sofronia and Truewit, however, both Nicomaco and 
Morose blindly and eagerly persist in their folly.6 The revelation 
that Epicoene is a chatterbox shocks Morose as rudely as the un- 
expected resistance of the false Clizia bewilders Nicomaco. Neither 
discovers till afterward that he has been duped by the substitution 
of a boy for a girl.*’ Another difference from Aretino is that the 
deception of Morose results in the aggrandizement of Dauphine 
much as the frustration of Nicomaco at the end clears the way for 
his son Cleandro.* Finally, the unmasking of the youth in both 
plays serves to increase the wretchedness of the old men, for they 
are made painfully sensible that the company deride them: all 
laugh, Nicomaco laments, and he alone weeps.® Their agreement in 
this respect also differentiates both plays from Aretino’s comedy ; 
for on the discovery that his supposed bride is a page, Il Marescaleo, 
in contrast to Nicomaco and Morose, joins the company in their 
merriment at his expense.*° The comic effect of the situation in 
Jonson, therefore, would seem to owe more in some points to Machia- 
velli than to Aretino. 

These similarities are evidence that although Jonson may have 
relied chiefly on Aretino, he also used suggestions from Machiavelli 
for the epicene elements of his play, particularly since the device of 
the feigned marriage in Jl Marescalco may have come from Clizia." 
The latter, certainly, appears to be a more immediate source of 
Epicoene than the Casina of Plautus. 


Northwestern University DANIEL C. BOUGHNER 


6Clizia, IV; Epicoene, II. 5. 

7Clizia, V. 2; Epicoene, III. 4 and V. 4. 

8Clizia, V. 7; Epicoene, V. 4. The rivalry of Nicomaco and Cleandro for 
Clizia resembles the desire of Morose to triumph over Dauphine by marrying 
and by getting an heir (Clizia, I and III; Epicoene, II. 5). 

8Clizia, V. 1 and 2; Epicoene, III. 5-V. 4 passim. 

10Cf. Campbell, p. 758. 

11See I. Sanesi, La Commedia, 2 vols., Milano, 1911, I. 237. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Classical Mythology in the Plays, Masques, and Poems of Ben Jonson, by 
Charles Francis Wheeler, Princeton University Press for the University of 
Cincinnati, 1938. Pp. vilit+212. 

The reviewer cannot but feel grateful to Dr Wheeler for this work, because 
it has already proved useful to him in his own studies—perhaps the first and 
last test of a scholarly production. Moreover, the book shows the right spirit; 
its author has taken pleasure in doing it, and has come out with a feeling for 
the greatness of Ben Jonson that has enabled him to write an appreciative in- 
troduction. 

The attempt to deal with any part of the learning of Ben Jonson is, how- 
ever, not a light task. One of the fallacies frequent among students at the 
present time is the unconscious assumption that in matters of scholarship a 
poet conducts himself in the same way as a professional scholar. For this 
assumption, so flattering to the self-respect of the scholar, I blame not Mr 
Wheeler but the whole scholarship of our age. It should distinguish better 
between poetry and learning. Even those who realize that Elizabethan literary 
men often were not careful in verifying their references tend to make an ex- 
ception of Jonson, as though he in his solid attainments was unlike the other 
superficial piay-writers. But Jonson is not enough unlike them to justify us 
in going straight to the classical accounts of a mythological character for im- 
mediate sources; frequently, though not always, such a writer as Pausanias is 
only an ultimate source; Jonson probably had some direct knowledge of him, 
but he was also not unwilling to take matter at second hand. This condition 
is of some importance for a critical estimate of Jonson. Is he the ponderous 
galleon, weighted down with the learning acquired during many painful hours, 
or is he in reality a somewhat lighter craft, more nearly able to maneuver in 
the company of Shakespeare than has been traditionally supposed? 

Mr Wheeler’s acceptance of the orthodox view appears in his failure to use 
the Mythologia of Natalis Comes, even though Dr Lotspeich, from whom one 
passage is quoted, had furnished evidence of its importance. Certain other 
secondary books, such as Marlianus’ The Topographie of Rome and Ripa’s 
Iconologia, are indicated as inaccessible. Others that appear in Jonson’s notes, 
such as Rosinus’ Romanarum Antiquitatum Libri Decem,) are not mentioned 
at all. 

The following suggestions are based on studies not yet finished. 

BACCHUS, p. 57. Juno is not represented as a lion, but has her feet on the 

hide of a lion. Jonson’s footnote is apparently from Gyraldus’ Historia 

Deorum,? to which he refers in the footnotes of K.J.E. (to adopt Mr Wheeler’s 

abbreviation). 

CupiD, p. 73. The accounts of the birth of Anteros and his effect on Cupid in 


1See Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, 1, 252. 
2Col. 118EF in Lili Gregori Gyraldi Opera, Leyden, 1696. 
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Tilt and L.W.Bol. are from Porphyrius, quoted by Gyraldus (411B), and others. 
Anti-Cupid, the love of virtue, is perhaps from Alciati’s Emblems, nos. 109, 
110. I do not understand why doubt is expressed that Pausanias is the source 
of the contest of the Cupids for the palm. To be sure Jonson need not have 
gone to Pausanias; a picture of the contest is given by Cartari in his Imagini 
dei Dei Antichi.8 

CycLopes. I do not feel any difficulty about Polyphemus. The Satyrs plan to 
aid Ulysses. 

DAEMOGORGON. Alchemist, II, i, 103. Omitted. 

DeaTH. In the Kalendar § Compost of Shepherds, Death is made to say: 


With my dart I slay weak and stark.4 


An illustration shows Death with his dart. Another illustration may be found 
in Heures a la Louange de la Vierge Marie, by Geofroy Tory, Paris, 1525, sig. 
O.iiij.5 The comparison of Death’s equipment with that of Cupid is found in 
Alciati’s Emblems, no. 155. 

EartH. The word proud seems a general one, justified by Cartari’s presenta- 
tion of Ops or Earth in splendid array, having control over all kingdoms, 
riches, and power (pp. 192-3). 

ELEUTHERIA. This figure is not wholly classical. Apparently Jonson took it 
from Ripa’s Iconologia, where the cat of Jonson’s description also appears. 
Ripa also refers to a Roman coin on which Liberty was shown. Here and else- 
where Mr. Wheeler, very commendably, mentions Roman coins, but without any 
references. See for example Aeneas Vicus, Primorwm XII Caesarum Veris- 
simae Imagines ex Antiquis Numismatibus Desumptae, Romae, 1614, plate G1, 
fig. 1, for a Roman figure of Liberty. 

EnyALIus. Gyraldus refers to several instances of this name, for example by 
Macrobius, Sat. 1.19. 

EvuPpHEMUS. Apparently a purely allegorical name, from the Greek Etiq@nuos.- 
FaME, p. 94. Jonson’s note is that the collar and heart are interpreted by 
Orus Apollo as the ‘‘note of a good Fame.’’ Mr Wheeler gives the correct 
rendering of the passage as ‘‘the mouth of a good man.’’ Jonson apparently 
took his rendering of Orus Apollo not from the original but from Ripa’s 
Iconologia, where the same error appears. 

GENIUS. The plane-tree as arbor genialis may have come from Gyraldus 435G. 
GRACES. Gratiae nudae. . . etian proverbio dicuntur (Gyraldus 419C). He 
quotes also: 


Sunt nudae Charites. . . 
Inde alitur nudus placida sub matre Cupido (420G-421A). 


HERCULES, p. 114. The Gallic Hercules, as Mr Wheeler says, is derived from 
Lucian. Pictures of him were frequent, as in Cartari, p. 314, and Achilles 
Bocchius, Symbolicae Questiones, Bononiae, 1574, p. xcii. 





8P. 453, ed. of Padoa, 1608. 
‘English translation of 1518, London, 1931, p. 92. 


‘Information and reproduction in a catalogue issued by E. P. Goldschmidt 
& Co., London. 
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Iron AGE. Jonson probably saw the two personifications of the Eta del Ferro 
in Ripa’s Iconologia. 

HyYMEN, p. 119. In the folio of 1640 the word interpreted as Fasti appears as 
Fest. and Catui. is Catul. The reference is to Sextus Pompeius Festus; Jon- 
son’s note is from the following: ‘‘Rapi simulatur virgo ex gremio matris, 
aut si ea non est, ex proxima necessitudine, cum ad virum traditur, quod vide- 
licet ea res feliciter Romulo cessit’’ (s. v. Rapi). The other quotation in the 
note is from Catullus 61.2-3. 

JANUS, p. 121. Bassus is given by Macrobius (Saturnalia 1.9.13) as his 
authority. 

p. 122. Marlianus writes: ‘‘For Janus himselfe . . . had foure faces’’ 
(Topography of Rome, chap. 8, Holland’s tr.). Janus Quadrifrons is treated by 
Rosinus (Op. cit. 2.3) and there is in the edition of 1583 a large picture of a 
temple crowned by the head of Janus Quadrifrons, as Jonson describes it in 
the K.J.E. It is easy to suppose that Jonson got his idea from this picture.6 
Juno, p. 124. Part of the description of Juno goes back to Martianus Capella, 
but similarities of language make it probable that Jonson took his information 
from the description of the Carro dell’Aria in Ripa’s Iconologia. Jonson’s 
note that Juno was ‘‘soror et conjunx Jovis, deorum et hominum regis,’’ repeats 
the words of Gyraldus (122B). The story of the lilies made white with milk 
from the breast of Juno is found in the Hercules of Gyraldus, and in Cartari 
(178). Natalis Comes gives a picture to illustrate the event (2.4). In saying 
that the rose was called Junonia, Jonson is apparently mistranslating the fol- 
lowing in Gyraldus 118E: ‘‘Junonis enim flos lilium: & rosa Junonia vo- 
eabutur.’’ The meaning is that the lily is the rose of Juno,? 

The material quoted from Jonson on pp. 126, 127 is largely, though not 

wholly, from Gyraldus’ account of Juno. For example the note on Telia is 
taken direct from Gyraldus; but Jonson has inserted the passage dealing with 
Servius and the name of the work by Pollux; since we have but one work by 
Pollux, no great knowledge on Jonson’s part is implied. 
OCEANUS, p. 155. On the bull’s head of Oceanus, Natalis Comes writes: ‘‘ Huic 
tauri caput esse censuerunt antiqui, quare illum ita tavedxeavov appellavit 
Euripides in Oreste.’’ And on a following page: ‘‘Taurinum autem caput 
Oceano tribuerunt antiqui propter vim ventorum, a quibus excitatur, & im- 
pellitur, vel quia tauris similem fremitum emittat, vel quia tanquam taurus 
furibundus in littora feratur, cuiusmodi finguntur esse etiam fluvii (8.1).’’ It 
is clear that here is most of Jonson’s note on Oceanus, but that Comes does 
not give the references to Virgil, Horace, and the Jo of Euripides. 

The footnote mentioned by Mr Wheeler on p. 156 seemingly comes from the 
same chapter of Natalis Comes: ‘‘Oceani filii tam multi & filiae fuisse dicuntur, 
quia ex vaporibus, qui calore Solis sublimes tolluntur gignuntur fluviorum aquae 
& fontes, ut putarunt antiquorum nonnulli.’’ Jonson then turned to the be- 
ginning of the chapter, where he found the quotations from Orpheus and 
Homer that he alludes to. Catching pater from that context he turned back to 


6For a reproduction see Allan H. Gilbert, ‘‘A Double Janus (Paradise Lost 
11. 129),’’ to appear in Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 54 (Dec. 1939). 


*See Gyraldus, Hercules 573G; Cartari, p. 178: ‘‘Bianchi gigli, li quali 
chiamavano le rose di Giunone.’’ 
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the next page for diis et rebus and, omitting four of the next five words, took 
the last words of his note: ‘‘Quia nihil sine humectatione nascitur aut 
putrescit.’? The result suggests careful reading of the chapter. 

OrITHYIA. The alternative between Ilissus and Cephisus was before Jonson 
near the beginning of Comes’ article on Boreas: ‘‘Fabulati sunt antiqui 
Orithyiam Erechthei Athenarum Regis filiam virginem fuisse forma praestantis- 
simam, quam cum Boreas colligentem flores iuxta fontem Cephisum vidisset, 
eius amore incensus illam rapuit & in Thraciam deportavit, veluti scriptum 
fuit a Cherilo. Alii dixerunt apud I[lissum celeberrimum Atticum fluvium 
raptam fuisse ludentem cum caeteris virginibus, ut ait in Atticis Paus [anias], 
quod etiam testatur Dionysius in situ orbis’’ (8.11). Here verbal similarity is 
lacking. 

PENATES. The javelins of the Penates are mentioned by Gyraldus 439F, 
Cartari, p. 404, and Comes 4.2. By ‘‘the antique manner’’ Jonson probably 
alludes to ‘‘juvenes militari habitu, cultuque,’’ for they are represented in 
Roman military costume. Gyraldus uses words meaning old in connection with 
them, as ‘‘vetera ejus artis opera.’’ 

PLEASURE. Prodicus might be mentioned. For the theme in painting see 
Erwin Panofsky, Hercules am scheidewege und andere antike bildstoffe in der 
neueren kunst, Leipzig, 1930. 

Piutus. That Plutus is a boy appears earlier in the paragraph from which 
the quotation from Pausanias is taken, though not in the sentence actually 
quoted. He also appears as a boy in Pausanias 1.8.2. 

Proteus. Mr Wheeler does not find gray in his sources. Is it suggested by 
Homer’s yégwv (Odyssey 4.455), or Hyginus’ senex (Fab. 118), quoted by 
Gyraldus (168 D)? 

Satyrs, p. 175. As Gyraldus indicates, the references to Tertullian are 
Adversus Hermogenem [25], and de Pallio [2]. 

SERENITAS. This figure is, I believe the personification of a clear light, such 
as, when it strikes the crystal, is resolved into the various colors. In a note 
to the Entertainment for the Coronation, Jonson writes: ‘‘ Electra signifies 
serenity itself, and is compounded of) fjtos, which is the sun, and &guos, that 
signifies serene. She is mentioned to be Anima sphaerae solis by Proclus.’’ 

Jonson’s figure of Serenity, ‘‘upon her head a clear and fair sun shining, with 

rays of gold striking down to the feet of the figure,’’ is somewhat like Ripa’s 
Chiarezza, ‘‘surrounded by much splendor on all sides, and holding the sun in 

her hand.’’ See the article on Electra. 

SPHINX. Jonson’s note on the fierceness and swiftness of the Sphinx suggests 

the following: ‘‘Ad hujus autem crudelitatem & celeritatem exprimendam, 

varia diversorum animalium membra attributa sunt, nam crudelitatem & 

rapinas significabant ungues leonis aut gryphi. Alae sociorum praedonum erat 

celeritas’’ (Natalis Comes 9.18). 

The Sphinx as a symbol of Ignorance occurs in Alciati’s Emblems, no. 187. 
THALASSIUS. The Latin quotation just preceding the epithalamium at the end 
of the masque is from Martial, Epig. 36. 

VENUS, p. 192. Jonson’s learned footnote on Cypris apparently comes from 
Gyraldus, who writes: ‘‘Cypris Venus frequenti cognomine dicta, ut ait 
Theophilus, quod parere faciat, } td xvetv xagéxovoa: quod & Phurnutus 
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innuit, idemque fere in Homerum grammatici dicunt: hoc est, veluti xveiv 
nogitovoa, vel quod in Cypro colebatur, unde & Cypria interdum dicta’’ (402B). 
VULCAN, p. 196. The description of Vulcan is that of Comes, Cartari, and 
Ripa (Carro del Fuoco). The latter speaks of the cap as azurro, turchino, or 
celeste, and explains it as follows: ‘‘Con il cappello turchino si dipinge, per 
dimostrare, che il fuoco & puro, & sincero; pid distintamente espone Eusebio 
nella preparatione Evangelica libro terzo cap. 3. la figura di Vulcano coperta col 
turbante azurro per simbolo della celeste revolutione, dove il fuoco si ritrova 
integro; perd che quello che dal Cielo in terra discende, valendo poco, & havendo 
bisogno di materia si dipinge zoppo.’’8 


Duke University ALLAN H. GILBERT 


